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ART. I-LAW OF INTEREST-LIMITED PARTNERSHIPS 
—HOMESTEAD EXEMPTIONS-EDUCATION, ETC. 


Legislation is the exercise of the highest human power that 
pertains to a government established upon republican princi- 
ples: and emanating, as this power does, from the great body 
of the constituents, it becomes the duty of every individual to 
make himself acquainted with the institutions and laws under 
which he lives; to guard them against unwise or unjust inno- 
vations; and suggest such alterations as the ever-changing 
condition of human affairs may, from time to time, require. 

If the constituent neglects to inform himself in regard to 
matters touching the public interest, or, being informed, with- 
holds his opinions, he will have no riglit to complain of unwise 
legislation ; for, by neglecting to perform the duties incumbent 
on him as a citizen, he tacitly consents to be governed by the 
judgment and acts of others. Impressed with the importance 
of these truths, we shall proceed to discharge what we esteem 
our duty, by suggesting a few subjects, which we deem wor- 
thy of the consideration of the people and Legislature of Mis- 
souri. 

The principles involved in social combinations and social 
action which have effected such great results in other States 
of thy Union, have neither been adopted into the economy of 
our 9eopie, nor given direction to the policy of the Stat>: 
and intil we shall have introduced these principles into our 
privite and public economy, we shall make but little progress 
in developing the vast natural resources of the country ; nor, in 
elevating the intellectual and moral character of its inhabitants. 

The first subject that claims the attention of the legislature 
of a rspublican government, is, a system of education calculat- 
ed to insure to every individual, reared in the State, a suffi- 
cient amount of instruction to enable them to read for them- 
selves, the constitution and laws by which they are governed. 
This much, at least, is necessary to secure the permenency of 
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republican institutions: and that State or nation which falls 
below this point, has not yet established a just claim to be 
classed with civilized communities. 

The subject of education having been discussed at large, in 
the first and second volumes of the Western Journal, we shall 
not enter, at present, into an argument, to prove its impor- 
tance, nor offer any plan for the adoption of the legislature. 
We have suggested it, however, with a hope that it will be 
introduced into the canvass now going on, for the next Gen- 
eral Assembly.* 


THE RATE OF INTEREST. 


This is a subject that has been more generally discussed, 
perhaps, than any other within the whole range of political 
economy. It would be a waste of labor to review the history | 
of usury, or interest taken for the use of money, from the time 
of Moses, to the present day: nor, need we refer to the laws 
of other countries to enlighten us in respect to our own policy. 

We define money to be an agent of exchange: the value of 
its services depends upon innumerable contingencies; and 
there is no other commodity so unstable and fluctuating in 
price. Indeed, this variableness is one of its inherent ‘quali- 
ties ; and could it be deprived of this, by legal enactments, it 
would lose, in a great degree, if not entirely, its usefulness as 
an agent of exchange. Were the legislature to declare that 
corn or any other commodity should, at all times and places, 
within the State, be sold at, or below, a certain price in money, 
and were it practicable to enforce the observance of such a 
law, what would be the condition of the people in case there 
should be a scarcity of the commodities whose prices were 
thus limited? When their exchangeable value had advanced 
above the legal rate, they could no longer be purchased with 
money ; people from other States would not bring in supplies: 
and our citizens would be driven to the primitive method of 
bartering ; or, each must send his money to other countnes to 
purchase the quantity needed for his own consumption. Sim- 
ilar effects are produced by laws limiting the rate of inerest; 
for, when a scarcity of money occurs, and its value, 0 the 
holder is greater than the legal rate of interest, he no onger 
hires it out, but seeks to invest it in property at depreciated 
prices; or, it may be, he resorts to some indirect w “' * ‘o 
evade the law, and charges an exorbitant price fc 





*We may be permitted to remark, that, in addition to our own la’ 
with the subject of education, several valuable articles from more 
be found in the preceding volumes of our Journal, which contair 
various systems of public, or common school education, that hav. . 
different countries; besides much statistical information. To alof ws 
iavite our readers in Missouri to refer, 
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incurred. It is most evident that such limitations detract 
nething from the power of the money holder in times of great 
scarcity ; for, if he is denied the privilege of lending money at 
a high price, he is protected against competition in the pur- 
chase of property at prices below its average value. When 
left free from legal restraints, money, continually, tends in the 
direction of the best market; and, if an extraordinary demand 
occurs in any particular part of the world, where high profits 
can be realised, competition soon reduces its value to a stan- 
dard corresponding with the productions and pursuits of the 
community; and thus, the local necessities are relieved by an 
influx of money from,other countries. But, limit the rate of 
interest to a point which is esteemed to be the average value 
of money, and then when a scarcity occurs, there is no induce- 
ment for the capitalists of other States to send their money to 
the market where it is n ost needed ; unless it may be for the 
purpose of buying up real estate, and other property, on spec- 
ulation. 


We regard al] laws. limiting the rate of interest, as restraints 
upen commerce, and in conflict with the natural laws govern- 
ing the use of money; and, however plausible the arguments 
in favor of such limitations, they are, at best, but expedients, 
designed to prevent. evils from coming in at one door, while 
they open another and invite them to enter. We dd not hesi- 
tate to declare that, in our opinion, the present law of .Mis- 
souri, limiting the rate of interest at six per cent. per annum, 
is unwise; detrimental to the prosperity of the State ; demor- 
alising in its effects; and desti-ute of a single redeeming 
quality. The daily transactions of the community attest the 
truth of these assertions. While there may be a few consci- 
entious. and cautious individuals who respect the law, it is a 
fact well known, that the average price for the use of money 
is far above the legal rate of interest; and, perhaps, quite as 
high as it was before the old law was repealed. 

A law that can be evaded by so many contrivances, affords 
to the grinding money lender and daring speculator, an unjust 
advantage over the more prudent and law-abiding part of the 
community—an advantage which should never. be tolerated 
by a just government. 

Notwithstanding the principles for w!ich we contend are 
generally admitted to be sound, yet, the prejudices which 
a lage portion of mankind entertain against usury, mislead 
their judgments ; and, in their zeal to protect the unwary and 
needy against the power and practices of the money.lender,. 
they impose restraints ee the most essential and efficient 
agent of commerce, which are calculated .to affect injuriously 
the prosperity of the entire community. 
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We will not affirm, that, in the present state of society, all 
restraints against usury should be’removed : it may be phn 
to fix a rate, above which, interest shall not be charged and 
collected by law: the principal evils of the present law would 
be removed by establishing the rate of interest sufficiently 
high to invite competition, and authorise money to flow into 
our market in times of scarcity: and this, we contend, is the 
only reasonable and the most certain mode of reducing the 
rate of interest, and of counteracting the power of the money 
lender. 


LIMITED PARTNERSHIPS. 


As another inducement to capitalists to employ their money 
in Missouri, we suggest the enactment of a law authorising 
limited partnerships. Were such a law in operation, many 
individuals residing in other States, and, perhaps, in Europe, 
would embark a limited portion of their money in commercial 
or manufacturing operations in this State, who would be 
unwilling to hazard their entire fortunes in business carried 
on so far from their homes. 

It would afford to individuals possessing surplus means, an 
opportunity of establishing their relations, or other w orthy and 
enter rprisi ng persons, in busine ‘$8, upon a footing that ‘would 
be quite as safe to the community at large as the present sys- 
tem of general partnership ; for, ‘the amount and extent of the 
liability of the absent partner being made public, by spreading 
his agreement upon the records of the county, and, in such 
other manner as the legislature may prescribe, tne community 
would be as capable of judging of the extent to which the 
firm could be safely trusted, as it would be in cases where no 
such limitation existed. Several of the States have passed 
laws authorising limited partnerships ; and we have never 
heard of any evil consequences that have grown out of their 
practical operations. 

It is not probable that many of our own citizens would 
avail themselves of the provisions of such a jaw; but, there 
can be little doubt that it would be the means of inviting more 
or less capital from other States; and this we regard as 4 
strong inducement, at present, for its adoption. 


HOMESTEAD EXEMPTIONS. 


The policy of exempting a small tract of land from sale by 
execution has been growing into favor for some years past, 
and, has been adopted, we believ e, by about one- half of the 
States of the Union. This measure commends itself not less 
to the statesman than to the philanthropist ; and, indeed, it may 
be regarded as essential to the perpetuation of republican 
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institutions. Without a homestead, and destitute of the means 
to purchase one, few individuals could afford to educate their 
children, even at the public charge; and, where shall the 
parent repose, when, decrepit by age ard worn out by a life 
of toil? The tenant of a hired hovel, a burthen upon his 
offspring, or, it may be the inmate of an alms house, his soul 
embittered by the remembrance of the struggles and misfor- 
tunes of a wretched life, he must be a christian indeed if he 
can depart in peace with a race from whom he has received 
so little sympathy. But, if in despite of his hard lot he should 
still continue to cherish the sentiment and sympathies of a 
patriot, yet, his life of privation will have imbued the minds 
of his offspring with bitterness; blighted their sympathies for 
their fellow men; poisoned their social nature; and, whether 
they live in poverty or rise to the possession of wealth, sel- 
fishness and disregard for the happiness of others, will be the 
distinguishing traits of their character: and most surely will 
they requite the evils inflicted upon their ancestor. 

It is infinitely more important to society that its members 
should be protected in the possession of the means of obtain- 
ing a comfortable subsistence, and, of improving their mental 
and moral condition than that they should enjoy the privdege 
of expelling the unfortunate from his homestead, and forcing 
him and his family to seek shelter and employment upon such 
terms as others may dictate. The power to bring about such 
results should not be tolerated in a country beasting of the 
freedom of its institutions. We are aware that the proposition 
is startling, at the first view, and until men have given to it 
some degree of reflection they are apt to conclude that such a 
law would encourage the perpetration of fraudulent transac- 
tions ; but we are fuily persuaded that such Would not be its 
teniency. The apprehension of being deprived of all the 
means of subsistence, and, the necessity of retaining something 
to sustain the unfortunate individual and his family, at least for 
a time, are temptations which no ordinary mind can resist ; and 
in our opinion occasion more fraudulent devices than spring 
from all other causes combined. 

No injustice would be done to him who becomes a creditor 
after the passage of the law; for, knowing that the homestead 
is placed beyond the reach of an execution his contract would 
not be based upon the faith of making it liable for his claim ; 
and, as none are compelled to give credit, it would be the folly 
of one if he trusted another beyond his means of paying. But 
we are persuaded that debts against men of small means 
would, in general, be paid with more puoctuality, and fewer 
losses sustained by creditors, than under the old law. The 
importance, and even necessity, in many circumstances, of 
obtaining credit, is felt and appreciated by every intelligent 
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individual ; and when a considerable portion of ones prope rty 
is exempt from sale by execution he will feel more sensibly the 
force of the adage that “ honesty is the best policy.” 


A reputation for integrity and punctuality in his dealings will 
constitute a capital upon which he must rely in time of need; and 
he would be blind and perverse indeed, if he did not labor to 
establish such a reputation by a strict, and uniform compliance 
with all his contracts and obligations. Man rarely sinks:so low 
in the moral scale as to become totally insensible to the confi- 
dence and trust reposed in him by his fellow man: the profligate 
and dishonest gambler pays a debt of honor, and even pirates 
and banditti have been known to hold faith with, and protect 
those who have trusted to theirhumanity. The legislator should 
study this interesting, and we may say, redeeming principle of 
man’s nature : and in the exercise of his legislative functions 
should continually aim to call forth its development. We believe 
that this measure would tend to elevate the moral standard of a 
class of individuals whose welfare has been too little regarded 
under every form of government, in all countries. It has been 
the tendency of all laws regulating property to protect the 
possessor rather than to assist the destitute in obtaining it; amd 
to degrade those, who, by reason of their follies, misfortunes, or 
want of foresight, are compelled to yield their possessions to 
others. The protection of the law follows the property—this 
is just; but it leaves the individual who has lost it to take care 
of himself. True, he may rise again, if he can, but,. if he 
become a beggar, and his offspring shut out from the places of 
learning, grow up in ignorance and, exposed to the compan- 
ionship of vice, become pests to society, the law proposes no 
remedy but punishment—sinking him still lower in the social 
s:ale, to a deep so profound and hopeless that his condition 
must remain irretrievable forever. ‘Thus, vice and pauperism 
increase as communities advance in age, until, finally they 
destroy the institutions which engendered the m ; and few cases 
have occurred, where, in reconstructing the social fabric, the 
new institutions have been better than the old. 


How can this vicious tendency of the laws be prevented ? 
This is the great problem of the age ; and more than any other, 
challenges the consideration of the American statesman. It 
would be absurd to imagine that a complete remedy for this 
evil could be found in any one measure: but we are persuaded 
that a law exempting the homestead of every family from sale 
by execution would be the means of raising many of the poorer 
classes to a state of comparative independence, while it would 
break the fall, and save from degradation very many of the 
rich, whose misfortunes would otherwise consign them to a state 
of absolute and irretrievable poverty. 
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It may not be generally known, that by a law of Missouri, 
the debtor has now the right of reserving from sale by execu- 
tion, real estate to the value of one hundred and fifty dollars ; 
but he can only avail. himself of this privilege by surrendering 
a portion of the personal property exempt by law. To obtain 
this boon, he must surrender all his working animals, cows, 
hogs and sheep; and even his plough, axe and hoe. It is dif- 
ficult to conceive how one could retain his homestead under 
the provisions of this law, especially, if all the claims against 
him were not satisfied ; for by taking the real estate, he sur- 
renders the means that are absolutely necessary to render it 
of any value to him; and could he procure these necessary 
articles on credit, they would still be subject to sale by exe- 
cution. Be8ides, the amount in value is insufficient to secure 
the ends proposed. The reservation should be sufficient to 
enable a family, by reasonable industry and economy, to sup- 
port itself, and obtain an education corresponding with their 
condition and pursuits. = 

We have heard objections to this measure, on the ground 
that if men should be protected in the possession of their 
homesteads, they would relax their habits of industry, and, 
relying upon the certainty of support, derived from a little 
labor, would be in danger of declining into a state of igno- 
rance and vice. Those who insist upon this objection, have 
not studied the spirit of the age, nor, do they compréliend the 
genius of the American people : the civilized world is actuated 
by the spirit of acquisition, the rich and poor are alike under 
its influence ; the man of repose finds no companionship, and is 
compelled to press onward or be left in solitude. This is more 
especially the case in the United States ; and no man who bears 
an American heart, impressed with a sense of the lofty destiny 
of his country, will be idle if he can find employment, no 
matter what may be his condition. Une of the objects of this 
measure is, to secure employment to all who may once obtain 
possession of a homestead ; to prevent him from being thrown 
back into the ranks of the dependent hireling, where increase of 
competition leads to beggary and degradation. Another object 
is to secure every family the means of acquiring an education 
sufficient to enable them to understand and appreciate the 
institutions of the country, and to enjoy the blessings of a cul- 
tivated intellect. The attainment of these objects will, the 
more firmly, establish the principles of our free institutions, in 
the hearts of the people ; for, the individual who has no interest 
in the soil, especially if he be dependent and ignorant, can 
feel but little attachment to the country in which he lives; no 
change that can happen will make his condition worse, and it is 
ever easy to persuade him that the chances of a revolution are 
in his favor. It is the duty of the statesman to guard against 
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the increase of aclass which, owing to its condition, esteems the 
institutions unjust that protect others in the possession of wealth. 
In the present condition of society there is something more 
required at the hands of the legislator than the enactment of 
laws to restrain men from vice and to protect them in the 
enjoyment of their property: the social arm should be extended 
to sustain and encourage the weak and the unfortunate, while 
‘none should be permitted to fall so low as to become a burthen 
or a pest to society. The prison and the alms house are the 
monuments of an age but little removed from barbarism : to the 
honor of the present generation the locks and bars of the 
debtors’ apartments in the former have been removed ; and we 
verily believe that by a wise course of policy the latter may, in 
time, be dispensed with perhaps entirely. The unfortunate 
debtor has been released from prison; let us proceed a step 
farther, and save him from pauperism; not by a division of 

property, nor by charitable contributions to repair his losses, 
but by simply denying him the right of binding himself by a 
contract that can deprive him of his homestead. 


ART. I[—SECOND FORM OR PHASE OF THE SPANISH 
PARTY IN KENTUCKY. 


[Continued from May Number. } 








This party in Kentucky, which took its name not from the 
adoption of Spanish views and interests by any party in Ken- 
tucky, for such was never the fact; but from the employment 
of Spanish officers, to seduce the people of Kentucky from 
the Union, took another form in 1795, which may be distin- 
guished as its second shape or phase. 

At this time, the navigation of the Mississippi was still an 
unsettled question between the governments of the United 
States and Spain. Even the boundary of the United States, 
stipulated by the treaty of Paris, in 1783, was resisted by the 
latter. She claimed, and actually exercised, jurisdiction on 
the Mississippi, up to Vicksburg—then called the Walnut 
Hills ; maintained forts at the latter point and at Natehez. 
Our relations with Spain, fluctuated with all the changes of 
relation between her and other European powers, and partic- 
ularly France. 

In June, 1795, Thomas Pinckney was sent to Madrid, to 
bring these negociations, so long pending, to a close. In the 
mean time, possibly under instructions from Spain, issued 
before tke arrival of Pinckney, Carondelet, governor of Loui- 
siana, dispatched Thomas Power from New Urleans to Louis- 
ville, in Kentucky, with a letter addressed to Benjamin Sebas- 
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tian, then a judge of the court of appeals of that State. In 
this communication, which is spread on the legislative records 
of Kentucky, he declares “that the confidence reposed in 
you by my predecessor, Brigadier General Miro, and your for- 
mer correspondence, have induced me to make a communica- 
tion to you, highly interesting to the country in which you live, 
and to Louisiana.” He then mentions “that the King of 
Spain was willing to open the navigation of the Mississippi to 
to the western country, and desirous to establish certain reg- 
ulations reciprocally beneficial to the commerce of both coun- 
tries.” To effect these objects, Judge Sebastian was, the 
Governor says, ‘to procure agents to be chosen and fully 
empowered by the people of your country, to negociate with 
Col. Gayoso, (afterwards governor of Natchez,) on the sub- 
ject, at New Madrid * * s sd whom I shall 
send there in October next, properly authorised for the pur- 
pose, with directions to continue at the place or its vicinity, 
until the arrival of your agents.” 

Some time in November, or early in December of this year, 
1795) Judge Innes and William Murray, a distinguished law- 
yer, afterwards of Natchez, were requested by Judge Sebas- 
tian to meet him at the house of Col. Nicholas (the father of 
the present Louisville Chancellor). The gentlemen went to 
Col. Nicholas’, as they were desired, and there met Judge 
Sebastian. Some deliberation ensued, which resultéd in the 
unanimous opinion of the gentkemen assembled, that Judge 
Sebastian should meet Col. Gayoso, to ascertain the real views 
of the Spanish Government, in these overtures. Sebastian, 
accordingly, descended the Ohio, and met the Spanish Agent 
at the mouth of that river. In consequence of the severity of 
the weather, however, the gentlemen agreed to go to New 
Madrid. Here a commercial agreement was partly effected ; 
but some difference of opinion occurring between the negoci- 
ators, they repaired to New Orleans, to submit the matter to 
the Governor General, at that city. This adjustment was 
deferred by some pressing business, when, after a few days, 
the Spanish Governor sent for Sebastian, and informed him 
that a courier had arrived from Havana, with the intelligence 
that a treaty had been signed between the United States and 
Spain, which put an end to the business between them. The 
Kentucky envoy, after vainly urging the Spanish Government 
to close the sub-negociation, in the expectation that the treaty 
would not be ratified, returned to Kentucky by the Atlantic 
ports.”” Thus ended the attempt, in 1795, to form a commer- 
cial connection between Kentucky and New Orleans, on the 
part of the provincial authority of the Governor of Louisiana. 
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This private negociation, though terminated so abruptly 
by Carondelet, contrary to the urgent representations of 
Sebastian, was again renewed by the forner officer in 1797. 
This was while the territorial line on the south was marking, 
between the United States and Spain. It was again attempt- 
‘ed through the agency of Messrs. Power and Sebastian, on the 
respective parts of the Governor of Louisiana and certain 
Kentucky gentlemen. Thomas Power again arrived at Lou- 
isville, Kentucky, i in the spring of 1797, as the agent of the 
Géverncr of Louisiana, and ostensibly on a mission to General 
Wilkinson, who then had his head quarters at Detroit. 

Power, immediately on his arrival in Louisville, communi- 
cated a letter from Governor Carondelet to Sebastian, desiring 
him to lay it before Messrs. Innes, Nicholas and Murray. In. 
this letter, the proposal was boldly made “ to form a govern- 
ment wholly unconnected with that of the Atlantic States.” 
To aid these perfidious purposes, in the face of a treaty just 
negociated between the two governments, and to compensate 
those who should consign themselves to infamy by assisting a 
foreign power to dissolve the sacred league of ‘the States—to 
convert its free republican. institutions, into dependencies on 
the arbitrary and jealous covernment of Spain, orders for one 
or even two hundred thousand dollars, on the royal treasury 
of New Orleans; or, “if more convenient, these sums were 
to be conveyed at the expense of his Catholic Majesty into the 
country” (Kentycky) and held at the disposal of those who 
should degrade themselves into Spanish conspirators. Other 
details of arms, &c., were entered into on an occasian not 
worth repeating. 

The compensation to Spain for the free use of money and 
arms, made in this sidumeniensbiiidiien was to be found in extend- 
ing the northern boundary of Florida, at least to the Yazoo, to 
which Spain had tenaciously adhered, and which she now des- 
perately and for the last time, endeavored treacherously to 
retain. It will be remembered that Great Britain had, while 
Florida passed under her dominion, by the treaty of Paris, in 
1763, extended West Florida north to the Yazoo river, hénce 
the pretension of Spain to the same boundary, when adjusting 
the territorial limits between herself and the United States. 

After receiving this communication from Power, Sebastian 
visited Judge Innes at his seat near Frankfort, and laid it 
before him. The Judge, and I quote from his own communi- 
cation, to a legislative committee, immediately observed that 
‘it was a dangerous project, and ought not to be counten- 
anced, as the western people had now obtained the navigation 
of the Mississippi, by which all their wishes were gratified. 
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Sebastian concurred in sentiment, @fter, it must be observ- 
ed, this explicit declaration of Innes, who seems to have given 
tone to the whole conversation. Still, as Power desired an 
answer in writing; Sebastian prevailed on Innes to see Col. 
Nicholas, saying, “* whatever they did he would concur in.”” A 
few days afterwards, Nicholas was seen by Innes at Lexington, 
Kentucky, who agreed, in opinion, with the Judge. The Col- 
onel, accordingly, wrote an answer to Power’s communication 
(dated September 4, 1797—Rep. Journal, 1806.) unequivo- 
cally declaring that they “ would not be concerned in any 
attempt to sever the Western cot intry from the United States ; 
that, whatever part they might, at any time, be induced to 
take in the politics of their country, that her welfare would be 
their only inducement, that they would never receive any 
pecuni ary or other reward for any personal exertions made by 
them to promote that welfare.”? ‘The reply containing these 
sentiments, was forwarded to Sebastian, and by him commu- 
nicated to Power. Thus_ terminated this pertinacious and 
treacherous intrigue on the part of Spain, to dissever these 
States. It is due to this subject and its actors, to state how 
these secrets were disclosed. In the session of 1806, Judge 
Innes was summoned before a committee of the House of 
Representatives of Kentucky, which had been instituted to 
inquire into the conduct of Judge Sebastian. Before this 
committee, Judge Innes disclosed the whole tissue of the Span- 
ish intrigues, which have been related. Upon this frank and 
honorable disclosure, preserved in the legislative records of 
Kentucky, and subsequently communicated by order of the 
legislature, to the Congress of the United States, this relation 
has been based. There the whole matter slept the sleep of 
death, from which, Judge Rowan has often told the writer, 
he could not awaken it. A committee was appointed but 
never made a report; high influence, it was oa suffocated 
the whole matter. We will now advert to the character of 
the persons involved in this memorable passage of western his- 
tory. These are all marshalled for judgment and execution 
by the author of this truculent essay. The first character in 
order is John Brown, who is mercilessly arraigned on the sole 
testimony of a libellous newspaper, which was published in 
high party times, some forty years ago. How wanton—how 
unjust—how contrary to the tribute of the highest public tes- 
timonials of his adopted State, and the confidence of W ashing- 
ton, have already been shown. It only remains to add, that 
the bitterest enemies of John Brown, and they were political 
ones only, never connected him in the slightest degree with 
the communications of Power and Sebastian. They were, 
apparently, as unknown to him, as they were to the whole 
commonwealth, before the voluntary disclosures of Judge 
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Innes. These may be compared to a thunderbolt in asummer sky. 

Judge Innes.—This gentleman has already occupied ro 
little attention, in this sober review of his conduct: the injus- 
tice and misrepresentation of this essay, must be undeniable. 
They are rather the ravings which could alone be inspired by 
the passions of party, in the bitterest moods of its existence. 
They are echoes or quotations, from the polluted columns of 
tlre “Western Worlid”—a paper bitterly edited by a Scotch 
slanderer of John Adams—the notorious John Wood. Who 
ought to blush at the charge that Innes “ persisted in his 
treasonable conspiracies with every foreign emissary, who 
intrigued for the dissolution of the Union, regardless alike of 
the duties of a good citizen, and the high obligations of his 
official duty”? Certainly, no friend to Judge Innes can be 
disturbed by such frantic misrepresentations of his course. 
But first, let us listen to the explanation of his conduct, given 
by the Judge himself, in his examination before the legisla- 
tive committee. ‘* The reasons”’ says Innes, “ why himself and 
Col. Nicholas, did not communicate the subject to the Execu- 
tive cf the United States, were these :—Ist. It was known 
that neither of us approved of Mr. Adams’ administration, and 
we believed he kept a watchful eye over our actions ; 
that the communication must depend upon his opinion of our 
veracity ; and it would have the appearance of courting his 
favor; 2d. that we both had reason and did believe, that the 
then administration were disposed, upon the slightest pre- 
texts, to send an army to this State, which we considered 
would be a grievance upon the people, and therefore, declined 
making any communication on the subject, as we apprehended 
no danger from the Spanish Government.’’—( Journal House of 
Reps., 1806-7). These reasons, I am willing to admit, will 
bear no examination; and yet, I have frequently thought what 
Col. Nicholas would have said on this matter, had he then been 
alive. How indignantly would he have scorned the base part 
of a publie informer !—a States’ evidence !—when all danger 
to the country had been averted. He would not have stooped 
to betray Judge Sebastian, to the loss of his character and 
office, by wanton delation; nor, would he have spared the 
apparent apathy, if not criminal disregard of the navigation of 
the Mississippi, which had been evinced by the administration 
of the old Congress. 

Judge Innes must have felt the force of these considerations, 
though he did not avow them; and, but for his high and con- 
scientious sense of duty, when summoned before the legislative 
committee, the public might never have been acquainted with 
these defeated intrigues of Spain. The memory of Innes and 
Nicholas is free from all suspicion of being tainted with foreign 
bribery, however, party feeling, in times of high party existence, 
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may have led them to conceal from their own government, 
these tamperings of a foreignone. Apprehensions of political 
consequences to Kentucky, should not for a moment have been 
allowed to interfere with the duty of both, as citizens, and one 
as a judicial officer of the United States. The charge of for- 
eign bribery, though brought home to Judge Sebastian, never 
was attached to his associates in the slightest degree. All 
participation in this odious business had been rejected, too 
tamely, I admit, by them; yet, it fastened an obloquy, upon 
Judge Innes, which, in this instance, he did not fully deserve, 
and which distressed him through the remainder of his life; if 
it did not shorten his days. ‘The whole tenor of the conduct 
of Messrs. Innes and Nicholas cannot justify the slightest sus- 
picion of their fidelity to the Union of the American States, or 
indifference to their liberties. ‘Their character, for faithful, 
devoted friends, to the freedom and happiness of their country, 
had ever stood high and unimpaired in the confidence of their 
fellow citizens. It is likewise due to the virtues of Judge 
Innes to declare, that in all the relations of private life, no 
man was dearer or more idolized, by the witnesses of his mild, 
upright and benevolent character. His public career in Ken- 
tucky, amidst its earliest difficulties, had always been one of 
high trust end confidence, in all the changes of government : 
he had early been appointed judge of the Virginia district 
court, then attorney general, and finally, judge of the. United 
States district court of Kentucky. In all these responsible 
capacities the conduct of Judge Innes was without reproach, 
and raised him most deservedly high in the public esteem. He 
repeatedly received the thanks of Gen. Washington, for his 
services in the Board of War, which was organised for the 
Western country in 1792. . 

Col. Nicholas.—This gentleman has left behind him the repu- 
tation of an exalted and patriotic, as well as a most distinguished 
lawyer. In the Convention of Virginia, assembled to decide 
upon the ratification of the present Constitution of the United 
States, he took a prominent and influential part, alongside of 
such illustrious worthies as Wythe, Madison and Gov. Ran- 
dolph. He bears the reputation of being the author of the 
first constitution of Kentucky. To a man of such reputation, 
and such associations, what could have been more repugnant 
than a dependence on Spain? or more shocking to all the 
dearest feelings of his heart, than to become a Spanish con- 
spirator? These men might all have duped the Spanish 
agents into any disbursements from the King’s chest at New 
Orleans, much more effectually than Sebastian; but their sense of 
honor most properly disdained it. How cruel and unjust then, 
now to stigmatise their memory with slanders long ago buried 
by the public indignation of Kentucky, in silence and contempt! 
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Judge Sebastian.—For this person I have no apology to 
make; for his conduct in 1795 & 1797, at once degraded his 
distinguished abilities—his commanding address—his more 
courteous and dignified manners--by stooping from high office 
to become a pensioned agent of a foreign government. He 
was. convicted before a legislative committee of having 
received a pension of $2,000 per annum from Spain; and that 
his conduct in doing so “was subversive of every. duty he 
owed to the constituted authorities of our country, and highly 
derogatory to Kentucky.” This report was unanimously 
agreed to by the House, and the Judge was suffered to resign, 
in sympathy for an ancient public servant. The charge of 
public bribery must be confined to Judge Sebastian ; to whom 
the testimony, under the excitement of most embittered party, 
exclusively applied. Not a public statesman in the West, with 
this exception, and bearing in full mind the calumnies against 
Gen. Wilkinson, can, with the slightest grounds of justice, be - 
charged with this high public crime. As well attempt to 
assail the character of Col. Thomas Marshall, the father of the 
Chief Justice, because lie received the visits.of Doctor or Col. 
Connolly, who called upon him for the purpose of ascertaining 
the temper of Kentucky to accept British assistance.. Yet, he 
disdained and repelled such offers, as truly as Judge Innes and 
Col. Nicholas had, the offers of Spain in 1795 & 1797. As 
well assail Major Crittenden, the father of the present noble 
Governor of Kentucky, because he saved Connolly from being 
mobbed in Lexington, Kentucky, and permitted him to return 
to Canada with whole bones. No schemes of disunion never 
had existence on the soil of Kentucky, but when. abandoned 
by her own government, as. she was under the Old Congress. 

Judge Muter.—In regard to this honorable and amiable 
Judge, whom I well knew, I only wish I could find access to the 
memoir of Judge Todd, furnished for Wheaton or Peter’s 
reports, by his gallant son, Col. Charles 8S, Todd, the late 
minister of the United States, to St. Petersburg, for the detail 
of his vindication, Butdeprived of these, Iam but at little loss 
to. repel this attack, upon the fair fame of the ancient Chief 
Justice of Kentucky. So far from having any connection with 
the Spanish conspiracy of Carondelet, Power and Sebastian, 
the wantonness of party slander never hinted such an accusa- 
tion, beyond the polluted columns of the ** Western World.” 
And will it be believed that an old man, who had gailantly 
fought his way through the whole revolutionary war, Scots- 
man as he was, on the side of Americen liberty, is taunted with 
monarchical attachments? Yet the gallant and generous hear- 
ted old Judge, who left himself a beggar by resigning his chief” 
justiceship, under the pressure of years, disappointed in the 
peasion given to him, on the resignation by the indignant repeal 
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of the law, under which it was granted, found an asylum in the 
family of Judge Thomas Todd. There he lived the remnant of 
his days a pensioner upon his more youthful and fortunate 
friend. I used to visit him in the log cabin which he inhabited 
in the Judge’s yard, serenely whiling away his time with his 
books and his violin. And now, when deprived of all the 
fruits of a long public life, devoted to Virginia and Kentucky, 
in the field and on the bench, he died leaving Judge Todd, his 
residuary legatee. Under this will, Judge ‘Todd recovered a 
large and handsome sum of money, for this monarchist’s military 
services to the commonwealth of Virginia. ‘Oh shame where 
is thy blush!” 

General Wilkinson.—In June"1787, James Wilkinson, after- 
wards the famous general of that name, descended from Ken- 
tucky to New Orleans with a small cargo of tobacco, determ- 
ined, as he tells us in his own memoirs, (vol. 2, pp. 112, 116), 
to try his enterprise and address at the seat of the Spanish 
rovernment of Louisiana. When the boat arrived through the 
ni intervening wilderness, at New Orleans, the representa- 
tions of a friend of Wilkinson’s to Gov. Miro, prevented its 
confiscation. Mr. Patterson, the friend of Wilkinson, was, 
moreover, permitted to dispose of the cargo free of duty. 
(American State Papers, p. 704). In addition to this favor 
extended from the politic fears of the Spaniards, Wilkinson 
obtained a contract to furnish a considerable supply of tobacco 
for the Mexican market annually. This tobacco yas to be paid 
for at ten dollars per ewt., or as Clark says, $9,50 delivered in 
the King’s stores at New Orleans; when it was selling in 
Kentucky for $2 per cwt. 

This contract, which Wilkinson had at the time, the most 
perfect right to make, as much so, as any private citizen has, at 
this day, with a foreign government, at peace with the United 
States, became the source of many malignant insinuations 
against him, when, as afterwards, he became an officer in the 
army of the United States. Payments under this contract for 
tobacco delivered at New Orleans, which were remitted to, and 
received by Wilkinson in Kentucky, although immediately paid 
away to the farmers of that State, were all trumpeted abroad as 
Spanish bribes. I will repeat what sixteen years ago I said, on 
this subject. “It is due to the memory of General Wilkinson, 
to his distinguished services and persecutions, to declare that 
this part (meaning the tobacco contract,) of the subject was 
approached by the author, with strong prepossessions against 
his purity. But on sifting the mass uf testimony procured by 
one military tribunal, and four committees of Congress, added 
to that presented to a second court; and finding the General 
acquitted by both courts, and their sentences approved 
(reluctantly approved in the last instance,) by two Presidents 
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of the United States, the author has been forced into the con- 
clusion, that this military officer has been wronged in the sus- 
picions and denunciations so long and bitterly indulged against 
his honesty. ‘General Wilkinson did certainly show no 
reserve in disclosing to his own government these connexions 
with the Spanish officers at New Orleans; nor any backward- 
ness in developing the circumstances, or in soliciting enquiry 
from General Washington, or the elder Adams. “But one 
conclusive consideration in the mind of the writer, which con- 
firms the honor and fidelity of Wilkinson, is, that, in his long 
and various public services, no one solitary instance can be 
justly alledged, in which he disregarded or violated the strict- 
est, and most zealous discharge of his duty.””. How easy 
would it have been for Wilkinson, when stationed onthe Sabine 
river and informed by Swartwout that Burr was descending to 
New Orleans, to have avoided patching up matters with the 
Spaniards on that frontier, or to have precipitated hostilities, 
never difficult, between enemies in the field? A negative 
course would have left New Orleans open to the plunder of 
Burr; active hostilities with the Spaniards would have been 
still more effectual. But what was his course ? it was to agree 
with the Spaniards upon the Sabine asa temporary line between 
the United States and Spain, until farther negociations of the 
two governments; and to hurry down to the defence of New 
Orleans, how effectually we all know. Yet this eminent officer 
seems to have been, with many brilliant qualities, an unfortu- 
nate man. An aid to Gates in the battle of Saratoga,. secon: 
in command and then first, against the Indians on the Wabash, 
second in command at the battle of the Maumee, in 1794, comman- 
der in chief of the army of the United States, commissioner to 
receive Louisiana from France, Governor of Upper Louisiana, 
commander in chief against Montreal; still Wilkinson died in 
suspicion and disgrace—an exile in Mexico. While in Kentucky 
was there an address to be written which should pour forth her 
ardent feelings—a debate in her district conventions to be 
opened on her vital interests,—Wilkinson was equally the 
author of the one, and the speaker in the other. So varied, 
rich and polished were the powers and acquirements of this singu- 
larly versatile person, that whether in the field of Saratoga, the 
cabinet of Governor Miro, or in the coventions of the back- 
woodsman of Kentucky, this gifted man, drew all eyes upon 
him, and was looked up to, as a leader and a chief. His 
memoirs furnish one of the most curious exhibitions of the 
vicissitudes of a public officer which the service of this 
republic affords. Wilkinson was an ardent speculator in lands 
and anything else which pleased his ardent imagination—he was 
no conspirator, either with Burr or with Spain. 
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I will follow this essay no farther than to say, that the land 
companies of the country, in the early history of the West, had 
no more connection with any foreign government than they now 
have all around us. Land, in our rapidly augmenting country, 
is as natural a subject of traffic as bread and meat; and it would 
be quite as well to connect the latter with intrigues of foreign 
governments as the former. 
~ T ean now only say, at the close of this naked vindication of 
Kentucky statesmen, some of whom were most esteemed 
friends, and others respected on the traditions and records of 
the State, that 1 wish I had time or ability to eniarge upon the 
real and genuine early spirit of the West. It is a noble theme 
—it is to delineate that spirit which scaled the Alleghenies and 
spread the dominion of the Republic to the banks of the Miss- 
issippi—which vanquished confederacies of the most warlike 
savages on this Continent, fed and armed by a European pow- 
er, and in fine, has substituted for the wilderness and savage 
man, fields ripe with the blessed fruits of the farmer’s labors— 
sacred churches, noble schools and halls of free legislation ; 
and above all, a people of high-spirited intelligent freemen. Is 
this not a debt which the civilization of the world, owes to the 
early spirit of the West? This is the high mission of civiliza- 
tion which is now only fulfilling on the Pacific, amid the Placers 
of California, and the mountain gorges of Oregon—the 
appointed work which was begun in the stations of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Are these not fruits worthier of a critics eye— 
worthier of a true historian’s comment, who is imbued with 
the generous spirit of cur own people, than the offenses or 
mistakes of afew public men? What morbid taste is this, 
which prefers to feed on the garbage of stale antl rotten slan- 
ders of ancient public servants, to feasting on the glorious 
works of the high and gallant deeds, which have spread a 
peace-and-labor loving people from the Alleghenies to the 
Pacific Ocean! What France, and Spain, and Great Britain, 
in the highest pride and power, have failed to do—the pioneers 
of the West, embracing the Puritans of the North-East, as 
much as the Long-Knife, of Virginia, have greatly, wonderfully 
done, and are still doing, to the admiration of all true friends of 
humanity—civilizing and Christianizing America. 
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ART-IIT.—PACIFIC RAILWAY—LIEUT. MAURY 
NATIONAL OBSERVATORY. } 
WASHINGTON, May 5, 1850. § 
To the Editors of the Western Journal:— 

I received yesterday a number of the Western Journal for 
January, February and March last. 

I presume I am indebted for them to your kind consideration, 
for they came without any indorsation to show otherwise. 

There is in this country no journal whose pages I turn over 
with more pleasure and profit, than I do those of the Western 
Journal. Pray, accept my most hearty thanks for the numbers 
sent. 

I observe that in your March number, you pay your respects 
to me through my letter to the Members of the Memphis Con- 
vention touching the great Pacific Railway. 

We both want the road. There is no difference of opinion 
there. You only differ with me as to the route and the grounds 
on which the work should be advocated. And in this it is an 
honest difference of opinion, candidly set forth. Under such 
circumstances, it is always pleasant and profitable to me to 
have the views of such men as those whose thoughts embellish 
the pages of your Journal. 

I always think it is best to look facts in the face: and with 
all deference, it does appear to me that he who expects to see 
any of the great agricultural staples of the Mississippi valley 
traveling in a regular business way from one end of this road 
to the other, in search of a market, either in China or the 
Islands of the Pacific, is doomed to disappointment. I am not 
speaking of famine prices; for that is the exception that makes 
the rule general; but of the regular course of business. 

However, as you go so far as to intimate that I do the cause 
an injury when I place this great work on the footing of a 
work of national defence, I beg the favor of space enough i in 
your valuable Journal, for a word. —I’ll be very brief: — 

California is a mining country; and we have every reason 
to believe that a mining country she will abatans to be for a 
number of years to come. There is reason also for the opinion, 
that the business of m ining will so engross the attention of her 
inhabitants, as to make the. m very de ‘pe ‘ndant on other parts of 
the world for food and raiment, and the chief articles of 
necessity. 

Now to show you how entirely a work of national defence 
must be this great National Highway, whenever, wherever, 
and by whomsoever, completed, let us suppose that we should, 
during the approaching summer, be involved in war with Eng- 
fand; and that the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
should order her Majesty’s fleet in the Pacific, to blockade the 
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harbors of California, our small squadron there has not the 
strength to drive that fleet away. Well, England establishes 
a blockade and stops the provision ships from going in. Where 
would the Californians then get bread and meat? They produce 
little or none. Thus, in the course of one month, or two at 
most, ‘the 200,000 people who, we are told, are to be in Califor- 
nia this year, are starved without a fight, or the chance of a 
fight. Contributions to any amount may be levied upon them, 
and then at last they are reduced by ell the horrors of famine 
to surrender at discretion. 

The whole population of California is made up of fighting 
men for war, and yet never was there a country so helpless 
and defenceless as she would be if attacked by sea. Until the 
Railroad is built, that country must remain at the mercy of any 
naval power that chooses to attack it, for, before relief can get 
there around Cape Horn, its people could be starved. 

If you had the Railroad completed you could send the peo- 
ple there, provisions, arms and munitions of war, and enable 
them to defend themselves and country, and without that 
Railroad, this is what California never can do, so long as she 
has to depend upon ships to supply her over the water, with 
bread and meat in time of war. 

By a singular coincidence, the same mail that brought your 
assault on this position, brought me also a letter from Commo- 
dore Jones, the commander of our forces in the Pacific. It 
may be presumed that the Commodore knows something about 
the subject, and that as he is there on the spot, his opinion on a 
subject which is professional with him, is entitled to some con- 
sideration. 

Well: hear what the Commodore says about the necessity 
of a Railroad to California for the purpose of enabling us to 
hold and defend that country :— 


Frae Suip “Savannan,” 


Benicia Roads, Feb. 21st. 1850. § 
To Lieut. Mat?w. F. Maury, &c., &c.— 

Dear Srr:—I observe by the public prints, that you have 
been presiding at a public meeting, which assembled at 
Memphis, to consider the great question of uniting the Atlantic 
States with our Pacific possessions, by means of a National 
Railroad across the continent. The stupendousness of the 
projected work, strikes many min/s with astonishment, border- 
ing on incredulity and unbelief, while others admit the pos- 
sibility, but deny the expediency of such a work; even were 
the real obstacles no more than ordinarily present themselves. 
We, on this side of the continent, watch with intense interest 
every move and examine every argument, pro and con, that 
reaches us, having, in any degree, a bearing upon the great 
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preliminary question of a railroad, or no railroad, across the con- 
tinent ; which question, I trust, will be definitely and favorably 
settled at the present session of Congress ; and that before its 
adjournment, nay, before you receive this letter, ample appro- 
priations will have been made, to send out, at least, three par- 
ties of exploration, to examine and report on the three routes, 
known on this side, as the Northern, Central and Southern 


_routes—the first named, if found to be practicable, besides 


being by several hundregl miles the shortest, has many other 
advantages over all others, which advantages, however, I shall 
not now attempt to point out, my present object being, merely 
to introduce for your perusal some brief remarks on the Bay of 
San Francisco—its harbors and environs, with a short notice 
of the wants and condition of the present inhabitants of Cali- 
fornia, the improving immigration, and the means of supplying 
their increasing wants. : 

The last of the accompanying series, letter C, I commend - 
to your especial attention, and invoke your assistance in 
obtaining for the perishing inhabitants of California, additional 
ports of entry, especially Benecita, which is the key and the 
only gateway to the entire mining region, so far as have as yet 
been worked. 

In that memoir you will perceive I assume as true, that the 
inhabitants of California must, for a long time to come, depend 
on distant and remote countries for supplies of every descrip- 
tion, even houses and fuel, as well as for food and raiment, this 
is true beyond question. What then would be the fate of Catifor- 
nia, should we be unfortunately involved in war, with any 
superior naval force? 2 rigorous blockade on the port of 
San Francisco, for six months would compel the inhabitants to 
surrender at discretion, as without the Raitroap it would be 
impossible to succor them by throwing in supplies over land. 

This view must fix the Pacific terminus of the railroad at the 
straits of Karquinas ; and to do that, it must, as it probably 
will, in any route, cross the Sierra Nevada at Warner's Pass,* 
and thus follow the western margin of the great valley of the 
Sacramento to Benecia, one of the finest seaports in the known 
world. 

Should the railroad terminate at San Diego, it would be no 
use as a means of defense to this section of the territory ; and 
to continue the road from San Diego to the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco—seven hundred miles—would cost little short of the sum 
required to construct the main road across the Continent. 


~—*The pass discovered and traced by the unfortunate and Jamented Lieut. Wm. H 

Warner, of the United States To Le eee Engineers, who was killed by the 
Indians in September last, just as he sat sfactorily solved the great ques ion of 
a practical and comparatively easy route for a railroad through the Sierra Nevada. 
through the gate which enters the great basin of the Sacramento, near the source 
of the river of the same name. (See Gen. P. F. Smith’s report to the War Depart- 
ment, upon “ Warner’s Exploration.” signed, J. apC. J. 
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Thus, and if for no other consideration, the railroad must be 
made, and speedily made too, to enable us to hold California in 
a war with France or England, which it would be impossible 
for us to do without the railroad. 

As I hope to be-in Washington before the adjournment of 
Congress, I will say no more at present than to renew assur- 
ances of the regard and esteem of 

Your’s faithfully, &c., 
(signed ) THOMAS A. C. JONES. 


If, therefore, I have done the cause harm, by putting the 
railroad upon the true grounds, and the only grounds upon 
which the Government can ever be induced to undertake it, I 
am glad to find myself in such good company, and with the 
Navy to back me, I cannot be wrong. 

However, !et us agree to differ. You advocate the road 
upon your own grounds. I’ll advocate it upon mine. Both of 
us will have our shoulders to the wheel; and we are even pul- 
ling at the same rope: you from one set of considerations ; I 
from another. But both of us are equally earnest in our desire 
to see the work under way. Let us, therefore, like true sailors, 
serving in the same ship, “ move cheerily,”’ and give a long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull with a will and all together; and 
we'll have the road. And then, when you ship your first crop 
of hemp and tobacco over it for San’ Francisco and a market, 
I will confess my errors—say that it is of no use whatever, as 
a work of national defense—that it adds nothing to the milita- 
ry strength or means of defense in California, and that its only 
use is, to earry to China the bulky products of the Mississippi 
Valley, that cannot now, notwithstanding the rivers, navigable 
waters, railroads and oni, find their way from the interior of 
the Valley States, to New York. 

I think, during the famine in Ireland, corn could be bought 
in the interior of Illinois at ten or fifteen cents per bushel, and 
even at that famine cost, it could not pay the expenses of get- 
ting to New York market. How could it then get to Califor- 
nia? I am very willing and anxious to try the experiment, 
and hope to see the railroad built, that the experiment may be 
tried. Let us go on and advocate it together. 


Respectfully, &c., 
M. F. MAURY, 
Lieut. United States Navy. 


From the use Lieut. Maury has made of Commodore Jones’ 
communication, we infer that he has abandoned his advocacy 
of the Southern route, as the best location for the Pacific 
Railway. This is an important fact, calculated to afford much 
gratification to the friends of this great project in every part 
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of the country; for, the special advocacy of an extreme 
Northern or Southern route, in advance of the action of Con- 
gress, is calculated to embarrass, if not defeat, the measure in 
that body. In thus adopting, as we conceive, the views of 
Commodore Jones, whose opportunities of observation, entitle 
his opinions to great respect, the author has shown that his 
heart is.in the right place; that he is open to conviction, and 
places a higher value upon the welfare and glory of his country 
than upon his own opinions. 

We have no inclination to advert to the author’s address, 
to the members of the Memphis Convention; but beg to 
remark, that he appears to have misconceived the spirit of ow 
Review, and also, the true grounds upon which we have advo- 
cated the construction of the Pacific Railw ay. We agree with 
Lieut. Maury, that “ it is always better to look facts in 
the face,”’ but it is of vital importance to the formation of just 
conclusions, that we examine a// the facts relating to the subject 
under consideration, and reject such as are not pertinent. 

We have never doubted nor denied the importance of the 
Pacific Railway, as a work of national defence ; and when we 
said that it was ‘the weakest of all arguments that could be 
addressed to the American people,” we certainly did not mean 
to depreciate the argument itself, nor the merits of the ground 
on which it was based; and, lest we should be misunderstood, 
we explained why we believed the people would not be affected 
by it. It is an argument that addresses itself to the statesman; 
but the people at large take little interest in works of national 
defence, especially in times of peace. 

If we expect to accomplish a work involving the expenditure 
of so large an amount of money, we must first look to the peo- 
ple ; for Congress never will enter upon such an enterprise 
without their approbation. In our advocacy of the measure, 
we have never aimed to mislead the judgment, by arguments 
derived from imaginary or improbable facts. We have first of 
all, urged the measure as one necessary to unite the people on 
the shores of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, under one Gov- 
ernment ; and, among other things, have stated what we 
believe to be true, that the travel and commerce between the 
Valley of the Mississippi and the coast of the Pacific, will be 
sufficient to authorise the building of the road, although a sin- 
gle ton of Asiatic merchandise should never pass over it. We 
have never affirmed, nor do we believe, that the great staples of 
the Valley States will find a market in Asia, through this or any 
other route—we believe that they are destined to be consumed 
at home ; for, mankind have, at length, discovered the fact, 
that it is better to emigrate to the place of production than to 
pay the cost and charges of transporting the means of subsis- 
tence from one continent to another. 
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Had the author been a reader of the “ Western Journal” 
from its commencement, we feel assured that he would not 
have misconceived the ground which we occupy in respect to 
the Pacific Railway. Ile s says truly “ that we are both for the 
road,” and we rejoice that we have such an able coadjutor ; 
one so much devoted to the extension of our fore ign commerce 
—to the development of our internal resources and the defence 
of our common country. 





ART. IV.—FEMALE EDUCATION 


BY MRS. HARRIET WESTBROOK, 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In reading several numbers of your 
interesting and useful. Journal, and seeing that its pages are 
open to any communications that are devoted to moral and 
intellectuai improvement, as well as to agriculture, mechanic 
arts, &c. I felt inclined to offer a few remarks on the Educa- 
tion of Females; particularly in the west. Believing that a 
higher degree of mental cultivation than is generally acquired 
by them, would be a means of advancing, successfully and per- 
manently, the many and varied interests of this very impertant 
section of our great republic. Feeljng too, there is no ground 
which requires cultivation more than the minds of my fair 
country-women, and no piece of mechanism so beautiful, or 
that wants the hand of the skillful operator so much, as a gifted 
mind that needs rough-hewing, smoothing and polishing. The 
subject of Femaie Education may be a trite one to some, for 
many able pens and eloquent lips have been engaged, from time 
to time, in advocating its claims to public attention. But if it 
does appear somewhat hackneyed, it is a subject of incalcula- 
ble interest to the young, and cannot be too often or too ear- 
nestly impressed upon the mind, until it awakens a feeling of 
interest among all classes. I have been several years a resi- 
dent of this fairest portion of my much loved country, and have 
witnessed with pain, the deficiency in intellectual culture 
among my own sex—which deficiency seems to be almost over- 
looked by them. But I am persuaded that it does not arise 
from any natural incapacity, or because a cultivated mind 
-woul d not be equally appreciated by them, were their attention 
but directed to the subject; so it is not so much their fault as 
misfortune, in not being early taught its importance. If ever 
I cast a look of regret towards the home of my early years, it 
is when I draw a comparison between the objects and motives 

sresented to the mind of the young female to influence her. 
Les pursuits, and feelings, and occupations, in that land o 
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refinement and superior educational priviliges, and other places 
where those things are less valued, because less thought about. 
The fault lies, as I said before, in the earliest impression made 
upon the mind, and which inevitably stamp its character through 
life. Are not young ladies often left to infer from the instruc- 
tion and management of their friends, that an advantageous 
settlement is the ultimatum of their existence ? which of course 
creates a love for display, an indolent ostentatious manner of 
spending time, which most certainly and effectually, in nine 
cases out of ten, excludes from the mind all useful subjects of 
reflection. As a result, the graces are oftener consulted than 
the oracles of learning and wisdom, which make persons truly 
wise and good, and yield the possessor ten-fold more happiness. 
More than once have I heard it acknowledged, with a great 
deal of naivele, by grown up girls, that they had never in their 
lives, so much as once reflected that they were created moral 
and intellectual beings ; that they possessed minds susceptible 
of high improvement; that it was an imperative duty—one 
required by their Creator, as well as by the well-being of 
society—to cultivate the talents that were given them, to the 
highest possible degree. Is it strange, where there is such a 
want of proper training, that we witness among the mass, a 
perfect chaos of mind? Perhaps the parent thinks these 
things will come, of course, or, that it is no matter whether 
they do or not. There are many schools instituted expressly to 
aid in bringing forward such minds in the work of education ; 
and some of them, no doubt, deservedly, possess the confidence, 
and to some extent, the interest of the public ; and many are 
sent to them to acquire an education ; but how little can be 
accomplished there under the best organisation? at the most, 
the teacher can but lay a foundation—form a skeleton of the 
work to be filled out at other times and under other circum- 
stances, than the schoolroom. The teacher’s efforts are 
necessarily circumscribed, and without the co-operation of both 
parent and pupil, can effect but little. The pupils are placed 
in school, with certain restrictions upon the teacher, not to 
require too much from their delicate girls, as they are remark- 
ably precocious, and neither their habits nor constitutions will 
bear restraint. Thus the work of education is confined merely 
to the mechanical work of conning and reciting lessons, a few 
hours each day in the schoolroom. 

After spending a few years in this superficial manner, at tie 
time of life before the judgment is matured, or the reasoning 
faculties taught to exercise themselves, the young female 
leaves school—has finished her education. Thus prepared, to 
all intents and purposes, to become the victim of circumstances 
in after life. Of what practical benefit is such an education, as 
it is called? Does it qualify her in any degree to fulfil the 
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varied, and often arduous duties she is frequently called upon 
to perform? Is she thus fitted to resist the temptations of an 
alluring and sometimes deceitful world ?—to oppose its follies 
—to strive against and overcome the undercurrent of immo- 
rality, which is always present under some seducing form to 
lead astray those who have not strength to resist ? In a word, 
is she prepared morally and intellectually, to be a bright and 
shining light to her sex—to encourage the weak, and to bring 
back the ‘wandering to virtue and to God? A mind and heart 
to be thus educated, requires something more than a little 
smattering of some of the sciences—it is the earnest work of 
a life-time, with books or without them; andif she lived the 
ordinary length of two or three lives, she could never have 
finished her education so long as there lies an unexplored path 
in science, or one in which she has not perfected herself in 
virtue and religion ; still must she go on learning, and higher 
higher still, should be her motto. If mothers would but reflect 
rationally, upon what is to be the destiny of their daughters, 
and have their eye fixed upon that from their earliest infancy, 
that they must fill the station of daughter, sister, friend, and in 
all probability, that of wife and mother; and how much need 
they have, to bring into exercise every power of their minds 
and bodies, should we not see different results both mental and 


physical ? It belongs to the mother to instil into the mind of 


her child a desire for improverlent—a love for study, and an 
ennobling ambition to rise above the vain and trifling pursuits 
which occupy too much of the time and attention of young 
females. Might she not, by dint of precept and example, be 
led to esteem it a greater pleasure td spend a portion of each 
day in improving her mind, by acquiring useful knowledge, the 
tendency of which would elevate and strengthen her charac- 
ter, than in reading novels and studying fashion plates? If it 
be the love and esteem of society she desires, it may, I think, 
be far more permanently secured, by possessing a well-balanc- 
ed mind, disciplined by thought and well stored with useful 
knowledge, which will enable her to be a rational intelligent 
companion, and capable of adapting herself to all circumstan- 
ces. Life is not all sunshine, there is the shade as well as the 
light, to pass through ; and she who looks outward for all her 
enjoyments, must oft, indeed, feel an aching void. There is no 
person’s world so large, and so uniformly bright, as to make 
them always happy; and, if they have not secured to them- 
selves a home within—an inner sanctuary, into which to retire 
when, perchance, a storm may arise without, then, most assur- 
edly, their tranquillity and peace of mind must, sometimes, be 
shaken. 


Sr. Louis, May 22, 1850. 
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_ From the Merchant’s Magzine. 
ART. V.—TEA: AND THE TEA TRADE. 


BY GORDON NYE, ESQ, MERCHANT OF CANTON, 


“The knowledge of the tea plant, among the Chineese, can= 
not be traced back further than A. D. ¢ 3! 350, but its ge nerel 
introduction does not date prior to about A. D. 800.*” 

The Portuguese navigators were probably the first to bring 
tea to Western Europe, at some pe ‘riod during the sixteenth 
century. In Persiait was in general use in 1633. In the early 
part of the seventeenth century, the Dutch East India Com- 
pany imported some Tea into Europe ; but it was scarcely 
known in England until after the marriage of Charles II. with 
the Princess Catharine of Portugal, in 1662. In 1669, the 
English East India Company’s first lnveloe of tea was received 
in two canisters, containing 143 1-2 2 Ibs. In 1678 they impor- 
ted 4,713 Ibs. ; but this qui antity so “glutted the market that but 
little was brought for several years afte r. In 1680 the English 
Company ope ned a direct trade with China. In 1700 the 
import had reached 60,000 lbs. per annum. In 1721 it had 
reached 1,000,000 lbs. In the 100 years from 1710 to 1810, 
there was sold, at the East India Company’s sales, 750,219,016 
lbs. of tea, the value of which was €129,804,595 sterling. Of 
this quantity 116,470,675 lbs. were re-exported. 

Since the commencement of the present century, 1,385,949,- 
566 Ibs. of tea had been sold in England, (down to 1845,) and 
there had been paid into the British exchequer about £167,643,- 
702 sterling on this last mentioned quantity of tea.T 

The trade with the United States, commenced in 1784 with 
one ship and the number of vessels had increased to more than 
a dozen, five years afterwards; but the war with England, and 
other causes rendered it fluctuating in amount until about 1820, 
in that year the imports from China amounted to 4,973,463 
pounds in 1845, it reached 20,762,558 pounds. 

In reviewing the trade for the last period of five years, we 
find a remarkable uniformity in its amount, as shown by the 
exports from China hither, which, for convenience, we now 
repeat the gross sums of. Thus, there were shipped to this 
country in— 

1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 
Green...1bs. 13,812,099 14,236,082 14,388938 15,340,565 13,834,453 
6,950,459 4,266,166 4,498.798  3998,578 4,875 564 





20,762,588 18,502,248 18,887,736 19 339,083 18,710,017 
Showing an average of about 14,323,000 pounds of green, and 





*Dr. Williams’ “ Middle Kingdom.” 
{ Mr. Martin’s report to the Committee of the House of Commons. 
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of about 4,917,000 pounds of black; and of both, 19,240,000 
peunds per annum. ‘This presents a uniformity such as no 
other article of importation does fora like period, and indicates 
a commerce free of the elements of fluctuation. 

We find therefore, that the influences which have disturbed 
the course of prices here are external, or of an imaginary 
nature, and that the remedy lies in the adoption of anew system 
of sales, by which a regular and more gradual offering of the 
annual and inevitable accumulation of the importations in the 
spring may be provided for. As to the period of shipment from 
China, the laws of nature control the operations of the mer- 
chants; for the incoming of the crop of tea at the shipping 
ports is naturally inthe autumn; the monsoon soon after favors 
the vessel’s return hither; and the approaching season of 
humidity does not less powerfully than the winds tend to warn 
the merchant against delay in China. 

These natural and uncontrolable causes, then, indicate 
clearly the necessity of the suggested remedy. The conside- 
rations of its expediency have already been presented in the 
previous papers, in anticipation of the opening of the spring 
trade here; and the subsequent course of the market, has, in 
the most marked manner, confirmed the opinions then express- 
ed upon this point, after due allowance for the unusually limit- 
ed country demand during the last six weeks. 

There is no doubt but that the highly respectable auction 
houses now employed to sell the teas imported, would gladly 
concur in anew system of sales, whereby the amount obtained, 
and, as a consequence, their own commissions would be con- 
siderably increased, while their convenfence would also be pro- 
moted. A great convenience would result to all the parties to 
the trade, also, in the greater diffusion of the payments for the 
teas over the year—indeed when the large aggregate amount 
of the sales of tea is considered, a greater equalization of the 
payments over the year will appear as a benefit to all branches 
of business. 

The question of consumption is always recognized as the 
most important element in considering the progress of com- 
merce in any article, and in the examination of it with refer- 
ence to éea, it is found to possess peculiar interest. It is an 
article whose intrinsic qualities are the least understood, gen- 
erally, and the examination and judgment of which, by the 
few who have some practical experience in it, is the most im- 
portant of all those products which enter into general con- 
sumption. No othernecessary of life offers so great a variety 
of kinds, much less such a diversity of qualities; nor is any 
other so valuable in proportion to weight or bulk; yet no other 
is, as a general thing, so hurriedly examined and sold. 

The evils resulting from this haste, and consequent incom- 
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pleteness of examination, are not confined to the mere fluctua- 
tion of prices, but affect the management of the dealers in all 
parts of the country, and thus act prejudicially upon consump- 
tion; whilst, as has been before remarked, the fluctuation in 
prices induces the shipment of very inferior qualities, and this 
prejudices the consumers against the good tea. 

The general want in the ‘nicety of judgme nt in the selection 
of good tea, and the conse quent undue regard paid to the 
‘¢style” or form and color of the leaf, rather than to the intrin- 
sic quality, which can only be well tested in the cup, and 
which is often indicated by a broken leaf, whether in green or 
black teas, for the reason that the youngest leaves are natu- 
rally the tenderest and soonest broken, and, at the same time, 
the richest in flavor, is at present a check to the growing pre- 
dilection for the beverage. Other misapprehensions exert a 
similar influence ; one of these, the general impression that 
teas seriously deteriorate in quality by “hee sping a year or two ; 
whereas, all kinds of black tea, save only the delicate white 
leaf of the Pekoe, which rarely or never comes to this country, 
are really improved by keeping a year; and the kinds most 
used here, Ouloong, Ning-Yong, Ankoi and Congou-Souchong, 
really require the effect of the lapse of time in abstracting the 
fire which has been communicated in the curing of the leaf, to 
render them mellow and palatable to those persons who have 
been accustomed to the use of tea in China or England ; anda 
very considerable portion of the green teas would gain, rather 
than lose, in appreciative flavor, by being kept a year. It is 
necessary to say, however, that tea of no kind can be kept 
sound in a small parcel, or, in an open package, any consider- 
able length of time, although a package of sixty to eighty 
pounds, would, if originally well cured, keep for several years 
unimpaired in a dry, airy place. 

The Chinese do not drink new tea, but consider it necessary 
to allow time for the fire to escape; and they say that the 
highly-fired black teas of the better qualities, really improve 
in flavor by being kept two years in tight leaden boxes. 

To the various causes alluded to must be attributed the com- 
paratively slow increase of the consumption of tea, and the 
wide disparity shown by the really immense increase in the 
consumption of coffee. That the introduction of the poorer 
qualities of tea into the west and south-west, which were 
noticed in Part First, where the chief increase of the popula- 
tion has accrued, has had the effect to turn the consumption 
upon coffee, there is no doubt: for we find that the chief 
increase in the use of tea is in the Eastern and Middle States, 
including, however, Ohio, where the dealers and consumers 
appreciate the better class, and where the judgment of quali- 
ties, from long habit, is better, and if this were not so, the 
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greater economy of tea, as compared with coffee, irrespective 
of the distance of place, and which is more in proportion to 
the distance of carriage, as well as the greater portableness 
and convenience of it, would have kept the consumption at 
its relative proportion, as shown in other parts of the country. 
That tea, when properly used, is much the most economical, 
and its effects salutary, as compared with coffee, whose effects 
are usually injurious, there is no doubt. And it is understood 
that the physicians, during the prevalence of the cholera, last 
season, recommended the use of black tea instead of coffee. 
There are already indications of the turning of the consump- 
tion upon black teas in Ohio and other parts of the West, in 
lieu of coffee; and it may be hoped that, as the necessary 
knowledge in preparing it extends, and the better qualities 
become appreciated, the disparity in the consumption of the 
two beverages will be removed. The sincere efforts of every 
one in the trade should be used to this most desirable, because 
mutually beneficial, end. 

By judicious and persevering efforts, the consumption may 
be brought somewhat nearer to correspond with the ratio of it 
in the United Kingdom, where “a large proportion of the 
population does not consume tea,”’ owing to its high cost. In 
1846, it will have been seen, the rate per head of the whole 
population, (including Ireland,) was 1 5-8 pounds; at which 
this country would now require about 30,000,000 pounds, 
instead of 20,000,000; but, as has been before stated, the 
proportion of persons who can afford to buy tea in this country 
is immeasurably greater than in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and when it is considered that in England, as is stated in the 
papers of Mr. Norton, in Part Second, “in private families, 
whose expenses are based on competence, the consumption of 
tea is twelve to thirteen pounds per head, and that domestic 
servants in such families, when allowed tea, have .nearly one 
quarter of a pound per week, or thirteen pounds per annum,” 
the disparity in the consumption in the two countries is truly 
surprising ; and suggests the hope of a greater ratio of 
increase than the former statistics have shown. The past and 
present seasons, it is believed, will be found to show a greater 
increase. 

The following remarks referring to this branch of the sub- 
ject are extracted from an editorial notice of the first and sec- 
ond of these papers in the Literary World of March 2d :— 

“One striking result is prominently a out by the 
apparent incongruity of cause and effect. It is, that the 
increase of the consumption of tea is pro eigen! higher in 
England than in this country, plat al sx, the duty in one 


country is enormous, and in the other nothing at all. In Eng- 
land, there is a fixed duty upon all qualities of tea, Mr. Nye 
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tells us, of about fifty cents apound! The explanation of the 
different progress of consumption in the two different coun- 
tries, Mr. Nye finds in a great degree in the use of better 

qualities of tea in E ngland than here; for the cost of transpor- 
tation, &c., being as great on a tea of the higher qualities as 
on the lesser, and the ‘duty being uniform, the obvious effect is 
to cheapen in comparison the better article. Thus in England 
the consumer of a poor tea pays a tax of 200 to 400 per cent. 
on the cost, while the high-priced tea pays only 50 to 100. 
Between the two articles the latter thrives, and, the appetite 
growing by what it feeds on, the taste for a genuine article of 
luxury overcomes the cost and the burden imposed by the 
government. In the United States, on the contrary, poorer 

kinds of tea are introduced, poorer in quality and actually in 
economy, and the use of the beverage limited by the distaste 
created from the inferior article. This is the present working 
of the system; but it must soon change when it is discov ered 
where the defect lies. Better teas will be found to be cheap- 
er; and the more widely they are introduced, in the more 
rapid ratio will spread the demand.” 
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THE QUESTION OF SUPPLY. 


This question seems to be but little understood generally, and 
much misapprehension exists amongst those who are connected 
with the trade. Opinions have been stated which appear con- 
tradictory. 

It has been shown in the previous papers that the downward 
tendency of prices the two past years, had led to the absorb- 
tion of the old stocks, by the consumption; and it is now 
apparent that the supply of tea in China is inadequate to the 
wants of the consuming countries, although the early in-com- 
ing of the crops, and prompt shipment of them to England and 
the United States, appears, at the moment, to indicate an 
abundant supply. Prices materially higher are required to 
induce the collecting and curing of the inferior descriptions of 
the leaf, by which to enlarge the shipments. It seems not to 
be generally known, either, that an increase of production by 
planting is’ only possible in two or three years, which period 
is required for the plant to grow to maturity and produce. 

Every successive mail from China, since the two first papers 
were written, has brought a confirmation of the opinion of the 
writer in the fact that the lower grades of both black 
and green kinds, are in considerably less than a_propor- 
tionate supply this season, showing, as this does, that the prices 
of the two past years did not suffice to pay for the tea; and it 
is well known in England, that the total supply of Congou will 
be less than the consumption there. It seems equally ‘certain, 
that the imports into this country before the first of October 
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will fall short of the wants of trade. At the present moment, the 
data by which to sum up the supply from the first of January 
to the first of June, is at hand; and taking the difference in 
the stocks in “first hands” on the first of January of each 
year, the supply to the first of June this year will be about fif- 
teen thousand half chests of Young Hyson, and a considerable 
quantity of all other kinds of green tea, short of last year. 
There was no American vessel in China at the last dates, nor 
will any arrive thereafter, probably, in time to load and reach 
here before the close of the spring trade, or about the first of 
July. There was a deficiency of 2,000,000 pounds of green 
tea in the export to England, to the last dates ; and if this be 
made up (consisting chiefly in Young Hyson) from the stock 
in China, there will be a large deficiency, even if every pack- 
age be taken, in the year’s shipment to this country. This 
deficiency in England must be made up from this country, if 
not from China, for the tea is wanted for actual consumption ; 
and, in either case, the supply here must prove very much 
short of last year’s import. The character of the lessened 
export of green tea to England, indeed, indicates that a con- 
siderable quantity of genuine tea will be required from this 

country, as stated in the following extract of a London circu- 
lar of the 4th of March :—“ The “following is an extract of a 
Canton letter of December 26th 2—“The purchases of these 
teas (the new crop of green) for England, have been very 
limited in extent, the run throughout the season having been 
almost entirely upon the Canton sorts, of which fully four-fifths 
of the export consists; and of these, not a little is altogether 
spurious. ** 

In December, 4,000 packages of the finest Hysons were 
taken at Canton for Portugal; and a large quantity of Hyson 
skins for Sydney. 

Considering, then, that there is not only a deficiency of 
2,000,000 pounds i in the export to England of green teas, but 
a still greater one of genuine tea, and a considerably lessened 
supply provided for this country to the Ist of June, there should 
be a brisk demand here at higher prices than last year for all 
kinds of green teas. 


THE TEA TRADE WITH RUSSIA, HOLLAND AND OTHER COUNTRIES OF EUROPE— 
AND WITH THE COLONIES OF ENGLAND. 





We now come to a review of the trade with the lesser con- 
suming countries. 

That with Russia, so far as has been ascertained, has been 
less subject to fluctuations, and is a gradually progressing one 
since 1820; but the exact statistics of it, for all the intermedi- 
ate years, have not been obtained. 





*Che same letter states that the supply of good and superior green teas is less 
than in ten years before. 
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The following are the different statements, so far as 
obtained :— 


IMPORTATION OF TEA INTO RUSSIA, 


Quantity. Value. 

Years. Poods. Roubles. 
0008 ici 0's ke Rvstaigiee Oe, oat 154,197 6,260,429 
RRS caer 7 133,514 4,807,049 
1826 130 562 5 675,992 
DREN due Sp ebbe c4d008 CSeoee d6 161,958 6,719,466 
Total poods 580,231 23,462.636 

Of which exported 3,843 





Leaving for consumption------ ‘. 576,388 22,686,906 

On an average, 144,097 poods, of the value of 5,671,726 
roubles ; or in English weight and money, 5,187,496 lbs., value 
£248,346 sterling. 

In 1832 the import into Russia was 175,474 poods, or 6,461,- 
064 Ibs. 

In 1847 Mr. Martin estimated the consumption in Russia at 
10,000,000 lbs. 

It consists almost entirely of black tea; and two to three 
years are required, in the transit through Siberia, to reach S¢. 
Petersburg. 


. The next country in importance of those now under conside« 
ration in the consumption or importation of tea, is Holland. 
The shipments to that country have varied very greatly from 
the earliest history of the trade tothe present time. During 
several distinct periods of time great quantities of tea were 
shipped to Holland, for introduction, by smuggling, into Eng- 
land, varying with the inducements presented by the revenue 
laws. In 1783 to 1794 the export from China by the Dutch 
averaged about 4,000,000 lbs., per annum. In 1818 to 1829 
there were shipped to the Netherlands, in American ships, 
about 19,000,000 Ibs., and by the Dutch, in the same period, 
492,382 quarter-chests of 66 lbs., each. From 1828 to 1838 
there were considerable shipments in American vessels almost 
annually. 

In 1838 the consumption of tea sent into and through Ho/- 
land was estimated at about 2,800,000 Ibs. per annum. At 
present the direct shipments to Holland are less than this 
quantity ; and not only that country, but every other one of 
Europe, except Russia, is now supplied, a considerable pro- 
portion of its wants of tea from England. 
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The following table contains the account of the recent 
exports to the continent of Europe :— 


EXPORT OF TEA TO THE CONTINENT OF EUROPF. 


GREEN TEA. 


1846-7 .4 1847-8 b 1848-9.¢ 
Young Hyson-----++ s-++e+ ereees -Ibs. 202,422 27,200 24,800 
inoue 291.268 117,300 88,900 
Hyson Skin 149 219 43,300 40,100 
Twankay . 190,773 124,100 92,500 
Imperial : 108 044 62 000 91.600 
Guupowder 63 219 59 500 21,200 


—_—_ 





Total Green 1,004,945 433,400 289,400 
BLACK TEA. 


Congou 1,905,942 1,027,300 1,231,600 
Souchong ; 641,046 372,300 119,600 
Pouchoug , 23,300 

Ouloong 21,600 10,300 

Flowery Pek Oe o-++ ees cevces socvees —_ 677,633 150 600 


Scented and plain O. Pekoe----.- +--+ . 58,300 25,700 
2,100 3,100 13,900 





Total black---+ «+--+ seers ‘. 3,329,921 1,618,300 1,611,400 
Total green 1,004,935 433,400 289,400 





4,334,866 2,051,700 1,800,800 
a In 15 vessels; bin7 vessels; cin 8 vessels. 

To France two or three vessels with parts of cargoes of tea 
make up the annual shipment from China. 

To Portugal, some years, about 10,000 chests of Hyson are 
shipped through Macao by Portugyese vessels. 

To Hamburg and Bremen two or three moderate cargoes 
make up the average annual shipment from China. 

To Denmark and Sweden one or two small shipments in a 
year comprise the direct supplies. 

Australia has become the most important consuming country, 
in proportion to population, as the table below will show: and 
as the increase of the population and of their means is very 
rapid, there will be a rapidly increasing outlet there for tea :— 


EXPORT OF TEA TO AUSTRALIA. 


BLACK TEA. 


. 1846-7.4 
Congou 784,000 
Souchong : 93.000 
Scented Orange Pekoe 2,600 
Scented Caper 7,600 
Plain Orange Pekoe------ -+++++ - 2,000 
Plain Caper ees Cove cose cose eoee e 1,000 


Flowery Pekoe 200 
Torts aan 5,100 


895,500 
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Hyson Skin 2,893,000 1,592,400 2.046.900 
"Twankey --+-++ cess scccee seeeee a 59.300 29 400 8 700 
Hyson 30 500 11,500 9,300 
Young Hyson 7,600 2,000 7,000 
Imps rial ; 5,700 1 300 600 
Gunpowder 17,700 15,400 15 500 





Total green 2,323 800 1,552,000 2,083,000 
Total black 895 500 510,500 939,100 


Total pounds 3,819,300 2,162 500 3,022,100 
a In 22 vessels; b in 17 vessels; c¢ in 24 vessels. 
This closes the separate view of the minor consuming coun- 
tries. 





The present consumption of Zea by all the world, save Chi- 
na and Japan, may be estimated in round numbers as follows: 
Great Britain and Ireland will consume this year--+-.+ «+++» «Ibs. 52,000,000 


Cont’n’t of Europe & other countries exp’t’d fin Eng. 4 500,000 
Continent of Europe, except Russia, direct 2,500, 000 


7.000.000 
Deduct for “ other countries” 2, 00,000 
Leaves for the Continent of Europe, except Rus-ia-----.—— 5 000,000 
Biitish North America, East and West Indie:, Cape of Good Hope 
&c., through England and direct 3,500,000 


MEER, och bes 6569 054056 O8S0 COCs COO0Ce C000 Seeeee Veecee eoce : 3 500,000 
Russia 10.000,000 
United S'a‘es of Amer ca, includ eg exports to various coun ries-- 20,000,000 
Sou:h Amer.ca, Eastern Islauds, &c 506,000 


Total poun!s 94,500,000 
a 


In concluding the series of these papers, we annex the fol- 
lowing account of the growth and curing of tea, &c., extract- 
ed from Mr. Martin’s report to the committee of the British 
House of Commons :— 

“The territory in which the large amount of tea consumed 
in Europe and America is grown, is south of the Great Yan- 
tze-Keang River; the whole region lying between the 27th and 
3ist degrees of north latitude, and from the sea coast inland 
for five hundred to six hundred miles, may be considered 
capable of producing tea; but the most favored region is the 
generally sterile hilly province of Fokein, and the provinces 
of Keangsoo and Chekeang between the 25th and ‘3lst 
degrees of north latitude. This territory, which extends over 
350 to 400 square miles, is composed principally of the debris 
of a coarse granite, and of a ferruginous sand-stone, crumb- 
ling into decay; but when well comminuted and irrigated, 
yielding sufficient for the hardy tea-plant, (a camellia, ) whose 
qualities, like that of the vine, are elicited by the nature of 
the soil, the elevation, the climate, and the solar aspect to 
which the shrub is subjected.* 





*I found the tea shrub in several parts of China planted as hedge-rows or fences 
to fielas and vegetable gardens.— R. Mon‘g. Martin. 
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It is generally stated that green and black teas are produced 
from shrubs of the same species, wit! a slight variety ; the leaf 
of the green being larger and broader than that of the black ; 
the former leaf is rounded, the latter elliptic, flatter, and more 
coriaceous. 

The cultivation in different soils, the picking of the leaves 
at different stages of expansion, and subjecting chem to great- 
er or less degree of heat and manipulation in dying, is the 
cause of considerable variety ; probably the same difference 
exists as between the red and white grape, or the black and 
white currant. 

The shrub is cultivated with great care, planted in quincunx 
rows, in beds, by seeds, chiefly along the sides of hills with a 
southern aspect, and on a poor gravelly soil, ana the debris of 
decayed granite and disintegrated sand-stone, and where noth- 
ing else will grow, and it is used for hedge-rows or boundaries. 

The height varies from three to seven feet, and it is very 
leafy. The flower resembles the wild rose or briar, flower, 
common in English hedges in autumn; the seed vessel is a 
nut of the size of a small hazel, or rather like the castor oil 
nut, but rounder: three red kernels are in each nut, divided 
by capsules, and from these a quantity of oil, termed * tea oil,”’ 
is extracted, and used for common purposes by the Chinese. 
Six or seven seeds are put into each hole when planting ; in 12 
or 18 months transplantation takes place, and about the third 
year the leaves are first plucked. At seven years of age the 
top is almost cut down to the stem (as gardeners do with old 
currant trees,) and a more leafy set of shoots spring up the 
ensuing year. - 

The age of the tree is unknown; it has a useful duration, 
probably to fifteen or twenty years. It is art evergreen, and 
blossoms from the end of autumn throughout the winter until 
spring. The leaves are dried by placing them first in flat 
baskets, and exposing them to the air and a moderate degree 
of sun. They are then further dried or tatched in thin pans 
of iron, heated by a small furnace of charcoal, the leaves 
being kept constantly turned round by the hand, and rolled or 
rubbed between the fingers, to give the leaf a rounded form. 
When sufficiently firee, it is picked, and packed for Canton in 
chops of 100 to 1,000 chests, each chop having marked on it 
the name of the maker, the district where the tea is grown, 
its quality, date, &c. 

Copper is not used in the preparation of any description of 
tea; iron pans are solely employed. I visited a tea manufac- 
tory five miles above Canton, where about five hundred men, 
women and children were engaged in converting coarse-look- 
ing refuse leaves into several sorts of green tea. A series of 
large flat iron pans were placed over a range of furnaces heat- 
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ed by charcoal, in several successive degrees. The teas, 
which had been previously picked and sorted, were then plac- 
ed successively in these pans by men, who each rolled them to 
a certain extent. After passing four or five pans a small quan- 
tity of turmeric was sprinkled over the leaves in a pan highly 
heated, arid in the next pan a blue powder, composed of Prus- 
sian blue and gypsum, was added, which gave a delicate green 
bloom to the leaf, which formerly had been of a dingy black 
or brown hue. The tea was then gradually cooled in large 
shallow baskets, then placed in a winnowing machine and sift- 
ed into different sizes, the smaller being packed and sold as 
gunpowder or pearl tea. Thus, the greatest refuse of tea, or 
the leaves which had passed through the tea pots of the Chin- 
ese, were converted into “ Gunpowder,” “ Hyson,” and other 
teas, for exportation, as the Chinese never drink green tea. 
The proprietor of the manufactory told me that the green tea 
thus prepared, was sold to the Americans, who consume but 
little black tea. It is said to be difficult to detect this colored 
tea from the pure, and as the Americans have good tea-tasters 
at Canton, the English probably receive their share of the 
adulterated manufacture. 

The names of teas are a very imperfect criterion of their 
quality. Formerly Bohea was the principal tea in use; now 
the title is used to designate the lowest description of black 
tea. It may be useful to indicate the designation of the names 
in general use. 

Bohea is an English corruption of the- words “ Woo-e,” 
““ Voo-Yee,” or “ Ba-yee,” some hills of that name, about 12 
miles in circumference, in Fokein, on the borders of Canton 
province, yielding a common tea of that name, which is gath- 
ered three timesa year. It is called by the Chinese “Tacha” 
(large tea). 

Congou, from “ cong-foo,” laborer, is of a better quality 
nun Bohea, less dusty, and with a rougher and more astrin- 
gent flavor. 

- Wo-ping teas are so called from a district of that name in 
Canton province, and when mixed with Bahea, form “ Canton 
Bohea.” 

Ankoi, a coarse teafrom the district of that name. 

Campoi, from Keinpoi, selected. It is a stronger tea than 
Congou. 

Souche, or Caper, from Swangche, double preparation, or 
choolan, favorite pearls. A great deal from Ankoi district. 

Souchong, from seaore-chong, scarce or small, good thing. 
It is carefully made from trees three years old, grown in good 
soil. Older trees, in a similar situation, produce Congou; 
older still, Bohea and other inferior teas. 

There are different sorts of Souchong, and it is not easy to 
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get this teapure and good in England. The leaf is of agreea- 
ble fragrancy, some hel like new made hay ; the leaf crisp, of 
a glossy black color, and when subjected to boiling water, of a 
sick-red hue; and the liquid is an amber brown. 

Peko, or Peho, from pih, have white petals or hair, so called 
from being made of young leaves, gathered in when the blos- 
soming is over spring, when there is a*;whitish down or hair on 
the leaf. 

The tea flowers are fragrant mixed with the leaf, and give a 
fine odor and flavor to the tea. 

Twankay, from Tunkay, a district where the tea is generally 
made. In green teas it corresponds in quality to Congou 
among black teas. 

Singlo, from Sunglo, a mountain in Ganhway. Both these 
teas have large flat leaves, and are not much rolled. 

Hyson, from Hechuen, genial spring or first crop, when the 
young leaves are gathered. 

Hyson skin, Puha tea skin. In Chinese “skin” signifies the 
refuse. It is formed of the leaves rejected in the preparation 
of Hyson. The dealers in London give it the name of bloomtea. 

Young Hyson, from yee-tseen, before the rains. It is a very 
small leaf. 

Gunpowder is the picked, small, well-rounded Hyson, like 
shot, also called Pearl or Imperial tea. Several other teas 
with new names are being introduced. 

The different teas are “prepared roughly by the tea farmers, 
and then taken to the manufacturers, who prepare and sort the 
teas according to the districts in which they are grown, the 

variety and age of the tree, the size and quality of the leaf, 
&e. The leav es are passed through sieves of different sizes 
before their quality is determined. The judgment of the man- 
ufacturer in selecting and sorting, and the skill of his work- 
men in firing or tatching the leaf, is of the first consequence. 
The better quality teas are more frequently roasted, and each 
leaf separately rolled. The finest descriptions do not reach 
England. The mandarins pay very high prices for those teas, 
and their flavor is so delicate that they would not bear four or 
five months’ sweating in the hold of aship. The production of 
tea for the use of the Chinese middle and lower classes must 
be very great, as it is used at ev ery meal. 

The tea found in Russia, conveyed by land and river car- 
riage thither, is said to be superior to the tea generally used 
in England. This may be owing to the leaf being less fired ; 
many of the finest teas drunk in China would not bear five or 
six months’ stowage in the hot and humid atmosphere of the 
hold of a ship, and therefore, the teas conveyed to Europe by 
sea, require to be dried and fired to a degree which must 
injure their quality. Teas that I drunk at Foochoo, Ningpo, 
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and Shanghae, were not highly dried, and had a very delicate 
flavor, when drank as the Chinese do, without milk or sugar ; 
but these teas could not be preserved more than a few months. 
The Chinese say, that the high-dried superior black teas 
improve in flavor by being closely packed in air-tight leaden 
cases for one or two years. Some of the finest teas in China 
searcely color the water, and the preparation consists solely 
in pouring boiling water on a small quantity of the leaves 
placed in a teacup, fitted with a close cover; among the 
highest classes, a silver strainer is placed at the bottom of the 
teacup. Tea made up into balls, or compressed into the form 
of bricks, or of flat cakes, is exported to Tartary, Tibet, 
Burmah, &c., boiled with milk, and constitutes an agreeable 
and nutritious beverage. 

The constituent properties of tea are : 

Black. Green. 
Tannin 34.6 | Insoluble fibre 
Vegetable Albumen. 6.4 5.7 | Loss++++ cece cree ees 
Mucilage 6.3 5.9 

The tannin blackens salts of iron. The proportions of tan- 
nin must vary with the quality of the tea. A salifiable base, 
named ‘“theine,’ in regular colorless crystals, has been 
obtained from tea. 

The ashes of black and green teas yield silex, carbonate of 
lime, magnesia, chloruret of potash. In distillation tea yields 
a volatile oil, and according to some, a small quantity of resin, 
soluble in alcohol, and possessing the odor of tea. ‘The effects 
of tea on the human system are, first stimulant, and then’ nar- 
cotic, according to the strength of the beverage. In modera- 
tion, tea is an excellent diluent; it promotes digestion, and 
stimulates the renal glands. 


ART. VI.—IMPROVEMENT OF THE MARAMEC RIVER. 


We are indebted to Geo. C. Sibley, Esq., late President of 
the Board of Internal Improvement of the State of Missouri, 
for the following Report on the navigation of the Maramec 
river. 

Until we saw this report, we entertained the opinion that 
the Maramec was susceptible of improvement by the consruc- 
tion of dams and locks at comparatively little expense ; and 
that this mode of improvement was the one best calculated for 
the transportation of the iron, and other heavy commodities of 
the country bordering on this stream. But, assuming that the 
survey and estimates of Mr. Morell, the Chief Engineer, are 
correct, it would appear that slack water navigation is scarcely 
practicable, and, a canal would in all probability, cost quite as 
much as a railway. 
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This view of the subject places the construction of the 
Pacific Railway in a more important light than we had before 
considered it; and affords a strong ‘argument in favor of 
locating the route as near as practic able to the iron beds of 
the Maramec Valley. 

We are informed that the iron ore of the Maramec is equal 
in its quality to that of the Iron Mountain ; and were facili- 
ties afforded of transporting the metal to market, a sufficient 
quantity would be produced in a few years, to constitute an 
important item in the business of the road. We regard the 
Valley of the Maramec, including its tributaries, as the richest 
mineral region east of the Rocky Mountains; and in view of 
the difficulties in the way of improving the navigation of the 
stream, it would seem to be the true policy of the Pacific 
Railway Company, to locate their road so as to encourage the 
development of the mines, and at the same time, secure to itself 
the profits accruing from the transportation of their products. 

The profits of the road, as well as its usefulness as a public 
work, will depend, in a great degree, upon its being so located 
as to cause an active development of our mineral wealth 
south of the Missouri river, and to ensure such a location, the 
labors of the scientific geologist are little less important than 
those of the topographical engineer.—Epirors. 

SURVEY OF THE MAR4MEC RIVER. 


The survey of this river was commenced at Massey’s Iron 
Works, which are situated two hundred yards below the 
“Head Spring,” which is the main source of the Maramec. 
The quantity of water flowing from this spring was ascertain- 
ed by ‘measurements, t taken atan unusually low stage of water, 
to be 5,658 cubic feet per minute. About ejght hundred yards 
below the Iron Works, the waters of the é East Fork” are 
added to those of the spring, and the quantity is increased to 
8,304 cubic feet per minute. In its farther progress, the river 
receives constant and frequent additions to its quantity of 
water, and after passing the Curtois, its volume, at ordinarily 
low water, amounts to 57,200 cubic feet. It afterwards 
receives large contributions from the Bourbeuse on the north, 
and from Big River on the south, besides supplies from many 
minor streams ; but the river was always, during the survey, 
at too full a stage, after reaching those streams, to allow of its 
minimum quantity being ascertained. It may, however, be 
approximated by supposing that, after allowing for evapora- 
tion and absorbtion, the quantity would be doubled, or be 
equal to 114,400 cubic feet per minute. 

From the base of the dam, at the “Head Spring,” to the 
mouth of the Courtois, is 38 1-4 miles, and the fall 140 feet; 
from the mouth of the Courtois to the mouth of the Bourbeuse, 
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the distance is 49 3-4 miles, and the fall 157 feet; from the 
mouth of the Bourbeuse to the mouth of Big River, the 
distance is twenty-eight miles, and the fall 51 1-2 feet; and 
from the mouth of Big River to that of the Maramec the dis- 
tance is 56 1-2 miles and the fall 42 feet; the total distance 
being 172 miles, 1008 yards, and the total fall 390 1-2 feet. 
The greatest fall at any one place, is at a point about fifteen 
miles from its head, w here the descent is 6.10 feet in 950 yards, 
with a minimum depth of 1.20 feet. At Sherman’s Bend, six 
and a half miles below this, there is also a fall of 6.100 feet in 
two thousand yards. The remainder of the fall is generally 
distributed into rapids of great length, giving to the current 
of the river, at ordinarily full water, great velocity every 
where, except near its mouth.* 

The bed of the river is usually composed of disintegrated 
rocks, which constitute the geological formation of this region. 
These rocks are generally silicious lime-stone, intermixed with - 
chert or horn-stone. They rise into high, and, frequently, per- 
pendicular bluffs, at the foot of which, either on the one side 
or the other, the river flows, leaving, on the side opposite the 
bluffs, a narrow strip of bottom land. These bottoms, when 
in a state of nature, are covered with a thick growth of heavy 
timber, and their elevation is, in most instances, less than the 
height to which the river rises in its main freshets; the great- 
est range of which, as far as ascertained with certainty, is 
about twenty feet. 

The country which borders the river on either side is elevat- 
ed and broken; and the covering of soil upon its rocky sub- 
tratum, is too slight to absorb much of the downfall w ater, 
which is, consequently, quickly drained into the minor streams 
and precipitated into the river, thus causing it to rise suddenly; 
while, at the same time, its fall is so great as to carry off, as 
quickly, this accumulation of waters, upon the cessation of 
the cause that produced it. These great and sudden fluctua- 
tions in this river, together with its great fall, effectually pre- 
clude any improv ement of i's natural nav igation that shall 
have any claims to permanency or utility. 

An artificial navigation could be effected by a connected 
series of dams and locks. ‘These dams could not be raised to 
more than an average height of ten feet above the bed of the 
river, without great ‘damage to all the bottom lands. Dams of 
this elevation would give to the locks an average lift of six 
feet, upon the supposition that the navigation was adapted to 
vessels drawing three and a half feet. This would require 





*Nore —It was ascertained by the survey forarailroad to the fron Vountair, 
that the surface of the w.ter in the Maramec, at Doug!.erty’s Ferry, twenty one 
miles above its mouth, is n-arly coincident, at low wa er, with 'he surtace of the 
water in the Mississippi, at St. Louis, when it is at its usual stage of summer 
nay gation. 
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the erection of sixty-five dams, and the construction of the 
same number of locks; which, upon the supposition that the 
locks are made of dimensions sufficiently large to pass the 
smaller class of steamboats, and built in the cheapest manner, 
of durable materials, would cost not less than $45,000 each 
dam and lock, or $2,925,000 in all. But, the frequency of 
these locks, occurring on an average, once in every 2 5-8 
miles, together with ‘the abrupt curvature of the river, will 
prevent the economical use of steam in its navigation. The 
expense for a slack water navigation for keel boats, would be 
as great as that above estimated for steamboats ; for the cost 
of the dams would be the same, and the diminished cost of the 
locks would be fully compensated by the expenditure neces- 
sary to construct a towing path on one side of the river, 
throughout its whole extent. 

An ‘independent canal, with its levels so adjusted as to give 
the greatest facilities for manufacturing purposes, would be, 
decidedly, the best improvement for the \ ‘alley of this stream. 
This could probably be effected for $20,000 per mile, or for 
the total sum of $3,440,000. This sum is large, and, ‘proba- 
bly, beyond the present ability of the country ; but when the 
great public benefit that would be attained by the construc- 
tion of a navigable communication to the mountains of iron 
ore that lie at the head of the river, and the mineral wealth 
that is in its vicinity, added to the immense water power that 
would be created by this improvement, are considered, it is 
but the reasonable hope of the patriot that the time may soon 
arrive when either the capital and enterprise of individuals, 
or the resources of the State, shgll be directed to the prose- 
cution of this work. 

It is difficult to conceive a position having greater facilities 
for the manufacture of iron, than the one ocenpied by ‘“ Mas- 

ey’s Iron Works.” They are only two hundred yards from a 
fountain which perpetually sends forth a volume of water, of 
nearly uniform temperature, and equal to the propelling of 
machinery to any desirable extent ; and they are supplied with 
ore, of the richest quality, excavated from the side of a ridge 
that might well challenge the name of mountain, and which is 
not more than six hundred yards from the furnace. In pro- 
curing this ore, all the material excavated, with the exception 
of here and there a small quantity of soil that has accumulated 
amongst the ore at the surface, is hauled to tke furnace and 
smelted, without the previous process of roasting to free it 
from its impurities, and yields sixty-five per cent. of pig metal, 
which, when manufactured into bars, forms an iron that, in 
useful qualities, has no superior in this country. The wooded 
country that surrounds these works, is extensive, and the want 
of fitness of the greater part of it for cultivation, will always 
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secure to them an abundant supply of charcoal; in addi- 
tition to which, there has been a recent discovery of bitu- 
minous coal within eighteen miles of the works, which is of 
good quality and supposed to be of great extent. But with all 
these facilities for the production of iron, these works, although 
directed by one of the most experienced, energetic and intel- 
ligent of manufacturers, are of but limited utility, and they 
supply but a small section of our country, owing to the 
absence of any improvements by which the economical trans- 
portation of this heavy article can be effected. 


From DeBow’s Commercial Review. 


ART. VIL—PROGRESS OF SOUTHERN INDUSTRY. 


GOVERNOR HAMMOND’S ADDRESS BEFORE THE SOUTH CAROLI- 
NA INSTIItUTE, 1850. 

PROSPECTS OF THE COTTON INTEREST—POSITION OF SOUTH CAROLINA—INFLU- 
ENCE OF MECHANIC ARTS AND MANUF’‘CTURES—WHAT THE SOUTH IS C4Pa- 
BLE OF IN COTTON MANUFACTURES—LABOR AT THE SOUTH--FACILITIFS FOR 
STEAM AND WATER POWER—EMPLOYMENT FOR THE POORER CLASSES, ETC 


The following Address, though designed for South Carolina, con- 
tains many important truths, the observance of which will be found 
profitable to the people of every part of our common country. With 
conceptions at once bold, comprehensive and just, the author has 
exposed the short-sighted and ruinous pelicy so long pursued by the 
Southern States ; and looking to the future, has, in our opinion, indi- 
cated the true road to wealth and social improvement, in that region, 

We rejoice, that the great minds of the South have at length discov- 
ered the causes which have been so detrimental to southern prosperity ; 
for surely, no other people claiming to be civilized, ever adupted a 
system of private and political economy more absurd, and certainly cal- 
culated to result in utter ruin: nor have we known any so slow 
to discover and acknowledge their errors. When, by an increase 
of production, the price of their great staple declined, and their lands 
became exhausted by injudicious husbandry, they attributed their 
depreciated profits and want of prosperity, to the policy of the Gen- 
eral Government. In 1832, they succeeded in modifying the policy 
of which they complained ; but instead of improving their condition 
this modification seemed to have accelerated their downward tenden- 
ey; for it was shown by the census of 1840, that the population of 
Virginia and the Carolinas had only increased a fraction over two per 
cent. in ten years, which was equivalent to a loss of about thirty-one 
per cent. It was scarecely possible that, a lesson replete with so 
much instruction should be wholly disregarded by an intelligent peo- 
ple; but their attachments to rural pursuits—their prejudices against 
mechanics end manufacturers, and perhaps, more than all, their pride 
of opinion, could not be obliterated in a day; and hence the work of 
reform and improvement was left to the rising generation and the few 
who had not committed themselves in favor of the ancient policy. 
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Notwithstanding these prejudices, however, a change did begin 
to take place in the economy of the country; and when we examine 
the social elements which have existed in the South during the last 
ten years, we regard the progress that has been made in the estab- 
lishment of manufactures, as afiording the most satisfactory evidence 
that the time is near at hand when the cotton-growine States will 
spin and weave much the greater portion of their crops. This, will 
produce important changes in the social and commercial relations of 
every part of the Union—it will tend to elevate the condition of the 
non-slaveholders of the South; and, by increasing its products and per- 
manent wealth, neutralise the effects of the commercial and money 
power of the eastern States; while it will open the natural channels of 
Western commerce, and unite the upper and lower valleys of the 
Mississippi in one great system. 

We commend the Address of Governor Hammond to the careful 
perusal of our Western readers. Epirors. 

The Institute, whose first annual exhibition is about to be 
opened, is something new in South Carolina. If it succeeds 
inits purposes, a new era.in our !istory will be dated from this 


anniversary. Hitherto our State has been as purely agricul- 


tural as a civilized community can ever be; and for the last 
sixty years our labor has been chiefly devoted to the produc- 


The value of this agricultural sta- 


tion of one market crop. 
i 

. 1 

and for the 


ple has been for many years ergdually declining, 
last seven or eight has not afforded to our planters an average 
net income exceeding four and a half per cent. per annum, on 
their capital. Within the last few months, prices have some- 
what rallied, but there is not the slightest ground on which to 
rest a hope, that they will ever hereafter, for any series of 
years, average higher than they have done since 1840. On the 
contrary, it is inevitable that they must fall rather lower. The 
consumption of cotton, even at late average prices, cannot 
keep pace with our increasing capacity to produce it; and the 
article may, therefore, be said to have fairly passed that first 
stage of all new commercial staples, in which prices are reg- 
ulated wholly by demand and supply, and to have reached 
that, in which, like gold and silver, its value, occasionally and 
temporarily affected by demand and supply, will, in the main, 
be estimated by the cost of production. Now, on lands that 
enable the planter to produce an average crop of two thou- 
sand pounds of ginned cotton, for each full hand, or for every 
thousand dollars of capital permanently invested, he may 
realise seven per cent. per annum, on his capital, at a net 
price of five cents per pound, or five and a half to six cents in 
our southern ports. There is an abundance of land in the 
South and Southwest, on which, unless the seasons change 
materially, or the worm becomes an annual visitor, all the cot- 
ton which the world will consume for many generations to 
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come, may be grown at this rate. We have ample slave labor 
to cultivate it; and the result is inevitable, that the average 
of prices mak soon settle permanently about this point. 

If these views are correct, what are we to do in South Car- 
olina? Buta small portion of the land we now cultivate, will 
produce two thousand pounds of ginned cotton to the hand. It 
is thought that our average production cannot exceed twelve 
hundred. pounds, and that a great many planters do not grow 
over one thousand pounds to the hand. A thousand pounds 
at five cents net, will yield about two per cent., in cash, on the 
capital invested ; and twelve hundred pounds, but three per 
cent., after paying current plantation expenses. At such 
rates of income, our State must soon become utterly impov- 
erished, and of consequence wholly degraded. Depopulation, 
to the utmost possible extent, must take place rapidly. Our 
slaves will go first, and that institution from which we have 
heretofore re eaped the greatest benefiis, will be swept away ; 
for history, as well as common sense assures us, beyond all 
chance of doubt, that whenever slavery ceases to be profit- 
able, it must cease to exist. 

These are not paper calculations, or the gloomy speculation 
of a brooding fancy. They are illustrated and susiained by 
facts, current facts of our own day, within the knowledge of 
every one of us. The process of impoverishment has "been 
visibly and palpably going on, step by step, with the decline 
in the price of cotton. Ic is well known, that, for the last 
twenty years, floating capital to the amount of five hundred 
thousand dollars per annum, on the average, has left this city 
and gone out of South Carolina seeking and —s more 
profitable investments than were to be found here. ut our 
most fatal loss, which exemplifies the decline of our agriculture, 
and the decay of our slave system, has been owing to.emigra- 
tion. The natural increase of all the slaves in the South, since 
the prohibition of the African slave trade, has been thirty per 
cent. for every ten years. From 1810 to 1820, the increase 

South Carolina was a fraction above that rate. From 1820 
to 1830, it was a fraction below it. But from 1830 to 1840, 
the increase was less than seven per cent. in ten years; and 
the census revealed the painfal and ominous fact, that the 
number of slaves in South Carolina was eighty-three thousand 
less than it should have been. No war, pestilence, or famine 
had visited our land. No change of climate, or of manage- 
ment, had checked the natural increase of this class of our 
population. There can be no reasonable doubt, that the ratio 
of its increase had been as fully maintained here as elsewhere. 
But the fact is, that, notwithstanding the comparatively high 
average price of cotton, from 1830 to 1840, these slaves had 
been carried off by their owners, at the rate of eight thousand 
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three hundred per annum, from a soil producing to the hand 
twelve hundred pounds of cotton, on the average, to one that 
yielded eighteen hundred pounds. And there is every reason 
to apprehend, that the census of next year will show that the 
whole increase of the last decade, which must amount to one 
hundred thousand, has been swept off by the still swelling tide 
of emigration. 

Under these circumstances, the question may well be asked 
again, what are we todoin South Carolina? for it is but too 
obvious that something must be done, and done promptly, to 
arrest our downward career. To discuss this question fully, 
in all its bearings, and give a satisfactory answer, would con- 
sume more time than can be allowed on this occasion; but I 
trust its importance will be my excuse, if I trespass by a some- 
what elaborate examination of some of its essential features. 

The first remedy for our decaying prosperity, which natur- 
ally suggests itself, is the improvement of our agricultural 
system; and of late years a great deal has been said upon this 
subject. That it is susceptible of great improvement, is very 
clear; but it is equally and lamentably true, that little or 
nothing has as yet been done. It must be owned, that neither 
our agricultural societies, nor our agricultural essays, have 
effected any thing worth speaking of. And it does seem, that 
while the fertile regions of the Southwest are open to the cot- 
ton planters, it is vain to expect them to embark, to any extent, 
in improvements which are expensive, difficult, or hazardous. 
Such improvements are never made, but by a prosperous peo- 
ple, full of enterprise, and abounding in capital, like the Eng- 
Jish—or a people pent up within narrow limits, like the Dutch. 
Our cotton region is too broad, and our southern people too 
homogeneous for metes and bounds, to tnforce the necessity 
of improving any particular locality; and our agriculture is 
now too poorly compensated to attract superfluous capital, 
or stimulate to enterprise. It is clear that capital, enterprise, 
some new element of prosperity and hope, must be brought in 
among us, from some yet untried or unexhausted resource, be- 
fore any fresh and uncommon energy can be excited into action, 
in our agricultural pursuits. In fact, if prices had not gone down 
and our lands had not worn out, it may be said with great truth, 
that we have too long devoted ourselves to one pursuit to follow 
it exclusively much longer with due success in all those particu- 
lars which constitute a highly prosperous and highly civilized 
community. 

It is a common observation that no man of one idea, no mat- 
ter how great his talent and his perseverance, ever can suc- 
ceed. For both human affairs and the works of nature are 
complex, exhibiting everywhere an infinite variety of mutual 
relations and dependencies, many of which must be compre- 
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hended and embraced in searching after truth, which is the 
essential basis of all real success. So if, guided by the light 
of history, we look back over the long track of time, we shall 
find that no nation devoted exclusively to one pursuit, has 
been prosperous or powerful for any extended period. Even 
the warlike Spartans zealously promoted agriculture. And 
Rome began to decline from the moment that she ceased to 
draw her soldiers and her generals from her fields and vine- 
yards. But a people wholly agricultural have ever been, 
above all others, in all ages, the victims of rapacious tyrants, 
grinding them down, in ancient times, by force of arms—in 
medern, by cunning laws. The well known fact suggests the 
obvious reason, and the reason illustrates our present condi- 
tion and apparent prospects. The mere wants of man are few 
and limited. The labor of one can supply all that the earth 
can yield for the support of ten. If all labor, there is useless 
superabundance. If few labor there is corrupting sloth. And 
if advancing civilization introduces new wants, and the ele- 
eancies and luxuries, as well as the necessaries of life, are to 
be obtained, the products of agriculture are the least profita- 
ble of all articles to barter. Besides that most nations stren- 
uously endeavor to supply them from their their own soil, they 
are usually so bulky and so liable to injury, that they can sel- 
dom be transported far, and never, but at great expense. It 
is only when an agricultural people are blessed with some 
peculiar staple, uf prime importance, nowhere else produced 
so cheaply, that they can obtain, habitually, a fair compensa- 
tion by exporting it. But in the present state of the world, 
when science and industry, backed by accumulated capital, 
are testing the capacity of every clime and soil on the globe, 
and the free and cheap communication which is now growing 
up between all the ends of the earth, enables wealth and en- 
terprise to concentrate rapidly on every favored spot, no such 
monopoly can be long enjoyed if sufficiently valuable to attract 
the cupidity of man. South,/Carolina and Georgia were, for 
some years, almost the only cultivators of cotton in America. As 
late as 1820, these two States grew more than half the whole crop 
of the Union. ‘They now produce about one-fifth of ti. Such 
is the history of every agricultural monopoly in modern times. 

But we may safely go further and assert, that even when a 
people possess a permanent and exclusive monopoly of a valu- 
able agricultural staple, for which there is a regular, extensive 
and profitable foreign demand, if they limit their industrial 
pursuits to this single one, they cannot become great and pow- 
erful. Nay, they cannot now attain the front rank of nations, 
if they also pursue, as we do, most of the other branches of 
agriculture, and maintain, as we do not, an independent gov- 
ernment of their own, and exercise the power of making war 
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and peace. The types of man have been infinitely varied by 
his wise Creator. Our minds are as diverse as our forms and 
features. The tastes, the talents, aud the physical capacities 
with which we are endowed, are as widely different, and as 
strongly marked for their appropriate pursuits, as those pur- 
suits have been diversified by Providence. War and public 
affairs call into action a large proportion of the highest quali- 
ties of man, and these, sustained by a simple husbandry, did, 
in ancient times, make some nations powerful and prosperous. 
But war is no longer profitable. National pillage is at am end, 
and territorial aggrandizement, a doubtful benefit at best, is 
both uncertain in its tenure and costly to maintain. Now, and 
henceforth, national grandeur to be real and lasting, must be 
based upon the arts of peace. And in these noble arts, the 
competition of nations has become so keen and persevering, 
that every one must develop, to the full extent, its natural ad- 
vantages, and keep in constant play each and all of the natu- 
ral endowments, of each and all its citizens, or it will fall 
rapidly behind in the arduous but steady march of progress. 
The soils and climates of Italy, Spain and the low countries, 
are as prolific, and the native genius of their people is dount- 
less equal to what it was in the days of Augustus, Charles the 
Fifth and Van Tromp. Yet they have sunk from the highest 
almost to the lowest point in the scale of nations. But their 
pursuits are no longer diversified as they once were. Their 
ships have been swept from the seas—their armies from the 
land. Their manufactures have been superceded, and com- 
merce has deserted their ports ; while they have introduced 
no new industrial avocations to supply their losses. All the 
endowments of the whole people being no longer taxed to full 
and wholesome action, they have languished in idleness, and 
national decay has, of necessity, followed. So with us. Our 
agriculture, though it might embrace a wide range in such a 
climate as ours, and furnish us with highly compensating ex- 
ports, cannot, even with the assistance of public affairs, absorb 
all the genius, and draw out all the energies, of our people. 
The infinite variety of gifts which it has pleased God to 
bestow on man, must be stimulated into useful action by an 
equal variety of adequate rewards. It is to the never-ceasing 
demands of advancing civilization, in all its stages, for new 
arts, new comforts, new luxuries, more knowledge and wider 
intercourse of men with one another, that we owe all the dis- 
coveries and inventions which have ameliorated and elevated 
the condition of humanity. And every new conception, every 
new combination of pursuits, industrial and intellectual, which 
has expanded the genius, and augmented the power of man 
and nations of men, has rendered it more and more impossible 
for an individual of one idea, ora people of one occupation, 
to attain prosperity and influence. 
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Since, then, even a flourishing agriculture could not of 
itself, make us permanently rich or great, the greatest im- 
provements that could be made in our present decaying system 
would be but a partial and insuffieient remedy for the evils 
under which we labor. We must take a wider range, and 
introduce additional pursuits, that will enlist a broader interest, 
that will absorb all our redundant capital, and awaken all the 
intellect and energy now dormant in our State. On this 
occasion, however, we will confine our discussion to new in- 
dustrial pursuits. If we look around us we shall see, that those 
nations only are powerful and wealthy, which, in addition to 
agriculture, devote themselves to commerce and manufactures ; 
and that their wealth and strength are nearly in exact propor- 
tion to the extent to which they succeed. The principle of 
the Trinity, perfected in the Deity, seems to pervade all the 
works of nature and the affairs of man. Time divides itself 
into three parts—three lines are necessary to inclose space— ~ 
a proper government must be distributed among three funda- 
mental departments, and the industrial system of the people 
must, if it would flourish, embrace agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce, and cherish each in just proportion. Commerce, 
experience shows us, is the hand-maid of manufactures. Ag- 
riculture does not create it, as our own example proves, for 
we have literally none we may call our own. ith eight mil- 
lions of agricultural exports, South Carolina has scarcely a 
ship, or a sailor, afloat upon the seas. The Institute, whose 
anniversary we have met to celebrate, was founded, in part, 
for the purpose of assisting to lift the mechanic arts from the 
low condition they have hitherto occupied in South Carolina 
and the South, and to stimulate our people to avail themselves 
of the manufacturing and commercial resources they possess. 
These resources are little known and less appreciated, but it is 
demonstrable that our southern States possess natural advan- 
tages, which enable them to compete successfully with any 
other, in manufacturing the principle articles now required for 
the necessities, the comfort and luxury of man. While, with 
our abundant materials for ship-building, our noble bays and 
rivers, and our shore line of twenty thousand miles of sea-coast, 
we have only to make the attempt, to obtain, beyond rivalry, 
the entire command, of at least our own commerce. In the 
distribution of these natural advantages, the share which has 
fallen to South Carolina, is not inferior to that of any of her 
sister States. And the present stagnant and retrogading con- 
dition of our uncompensated industry, loudly appeals to us to 
make an effort to secure the full enjoyment of them. 

But there are difficulties, serious difficulties to be overcome, 
ere this can be effected—and, strange to say, these difficulties 
are almost wholly of a moral character. There is no want of 
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genius, or energy, or skill, or, as yet, even of capital, in South 
Carolina. We have all these, perhaps, in full proportion to our 
natural advantages. But ignorance and prejudice are to be 
encountered—petty interests, false reasoning, unsound calcu- 
lation, and perhaps, above all, certain traditional habits of 
thought and action. The ancient and illustrious calling of 
agriculture, which, while it cherishes and promotes a generous 
hospitality, a high and perfect courtesy, a lofty spirit of inde- 
pendence, and uncalculating love of country, and all the nobler 
virtues and heroic traits of man, is apt to engender a haughty 
contempt of all mechanic arts, as uncreative in their nature and 
entirely devoted to petty details, which cramp the genius and 
character, and are wholly inconsistent with those grander aspi- 
rations which make the eapacious intellect and exalted soul. 
The agriculturist, it is said, is the sole producer—the mechanic 
only shapes and changes—commerce simply transfers. These 
distinctions are only verbal—mere words without any philo- 
sophical or rational meaning. God alone creates. He provides 
the agriculturist with his mighty machine, the earth, and his all 
powerful agents, air, water, heat. Operating with these, the 
cultivator changes a seed into a plant, with leaves, blossom, 
bolls and cotton. The mechanic invents, almost creates his 
own machine, and by the aid of science, decomposing the very 
elements, he compels their energigs, long, cunningly hid, to 
perform the task he sets them in perfect accordance with his 
will. The agriculturist has converted seed into cotton of little 
value as it passes from his hands. ‘The mechanic converts it 
into cloth, fit for immediate and indispensible use ; but first he 
has converted wood and iron into machinery, that can perform 
the labor of a thousand men; he has turned water into steam, 
to give it life, and has spun from the produce, of a single seed, 
a thread more than a hundred and sixty miles in length. Which 
is the most wonderful work? Which requires the most com- 
prehensive genius? Which is the nearest approach to the 
creative power? Whoever, by the application of capital, 
industry or skill, adds value to any article, is, to that extent, 
undoubtedly a producer. The merchant who transports the 
cloth from Charleston to California, and thereby enhances its 
value, is a producer, as well as the manufacturer who has made 
cloth from cotton, and the planter who has made cotton from 
seed. 
* tis true, as charged, that the mechanic arts deal extensively 
in minute details. In the construction of machinery it is neces- 
sary that its smallest parts should be as perfectly adapted as 
its largest, to the end in view; and the nicest care is necessary 
in keeping it in operation. And so throughout the whole me- 
chanie range. Thread by thread the cloth is woven. The 
smith’s "ene 4 is wrought blow by blow. The carpenter removes 
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a shaving atatime. The ship grows as the spikes are driven. 
But the same attention to detail is requisite in every other avo- 
cation, in every line of business, in every branch of science, in 
every department, public and private, of human affairs, and the 
neglect of it is every where attended with the same utter failure 
of valuable results. Of all the causes which have combined to 
impair the agriculture of South Carolina, the most injurious, 
perhaps, is the habitual want of personal attention to details by 
the planters themselves, and the impossibility of procuring 
subordinate agents, who will bestow that thorough and system- 
atic care on small matters, which is absolutely indispensible to 
successful husbandry. 

It is certain that many of the most renowned men and nations 
of antiquity, looked upon manufactures, trade, commerce and 
all the mechanic arts with aversion and contempt. The citizens 
of Sparta were prohibited from engaging in them. Aristotle 
denounced them. Plato excluded them as far as possible from 
his republic. The Greeks and the Romans left them to foreign- 
ers and slaves. Cicero was disgusted with the idea “that the 
same people should become, at once, the lords and factors of the 
universe.’ France, in latter times, forbade her noblemen to 
engage in trade, and even in the last century, as great a phi- 
losopher as Montesquieu, thought, that England had impaired 
her greatness, by permitting her noblemen to do it. Thus this 
prejudice and fallacy is of ancient date and illustrious descent. 
Yet none cou'd be more absurd, more false, more fatal to all 
who have adhered to it, individually or nationally, in modern 
times. Modern civilization took its rise im Italy, and the first 
clear dawn reveals to us Venice and Genoa, commercial and 
manufacturing cities, at the opposite outlets of the fertile plains 
of Lombardy, leading the van of progress. The first established 
era of refinement, is still known as the age of the Medicis— 
the merchant princes of Florence. The commercial and manu- 
facturing league of the Hanse Towns next civilized the north of 
Europe, and from them it was, that England learned those arts 
of agriculture, manufactures and commerce, which have made 
her the most powerful nation that ever figured on the globe, 
and her people, truly and emphatically, and grandly, too, the 
‘‘Jords and factors of the universe.”’ 

Shall we, following the false 7 of other ages, or the silly 
impulses of ignorant prejudice, disdain a career as great and 
glorious as that of England? Or shall we, individually, shrink 
from a strict and faithful attention to details, in all our pursuits, 
from the preposterous belief, that such a course is inconsistent 
with greatness of intellect and magnanimity of soul? Bacon 
said, with profound truth, that “he that cannot contract the 
sight of the mind, as well as disperse and dilate it, wanteth a 
great faculty.” The truly great man contracts and expands 
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his views with equal facility, and sweeps, with the same ease, 
the narrow defiles of detail and the broad fields of generaliza- 
tion. Cwsar, it is said, could call by name every soldier in his 
army. Charlemagne, whose achievements made the epoch 
commonly recognized as separating modern from ancient his- 
tory, took care to have the superfluous eggs and garden veg- 
etables of his private estates sent to market. Alfred, the 
founder of the British monarchy, translated the fables of A.sop, 
and wrote others himself. Napoleon won his mighty battles by 
calculating steps and counting minutes. Those overwhelming 
armies with which he crushed, so often, the combined powers 
of continental Europe, were concentrated on a given spot, at 
a given hour, by orders issued months before to many corps 
separated by hundreds of leagues, in which not only the precise 
route of each was pointed out, but their daily marches, their 
halts, their rendezvous, the obstacles they would encounter, 
and the movements by which they were to be overcome, were 
all accurately and minutely designated. Can we then say, that 
it is only narrow minds and dull spirits that stoop to investigate 
and carry out details? The idea is ridiculous, 

It is also said, that where manufactures and commerce 
flourish, morals are corrupted and free institutions do not pros- 
It is undoubtedly true, that when men congregate in 


er. 


cities and factories, the vices of our nature are more fully 
displayed, while the purest morals are fostered by rural life.— 


But, on the other hand, the compensations of associations are 
great. It develops genius, stimulates enterprise, and rewards 
every degree of merit. It is not true that these pursuits are 
hostile to political freedom. The truth is the reverse. Honest 
husbandmen, scattered far and wide dver the surface of the 
country, are slow to suspect, and still slower to combine in 
opposing, schemes of usurpation. A steady loyalty and an 
earnest aversion to change are their invariable characteristics. 
Merchants and manufacturers, next to lawyers, have always 
been the first to “snuff tyranny in the tainted breeze,” and 
foremost in resisting it. The commercial and manufacturing 
people of the North, in these States, would not bear, for a day, 
the aggressions on their rights, to which we of the South have 
been for years, habitually submitting. The first battles for 
popular liberty, in modern times, were fought in Holland and 
Flanders; and the indomitable, free spirit of the sturdy trades- 
‘man and artisans of Ghent and Bruges will ever be renowned 
in history. 

But it is strenuously contended that the introduction of 
manufacturing in the South would undermine our free-trade 
principles, and destroy the last hope of the great agricultural 
interest. It is susceptible of demonstration, that the conse- 
quences would necessarily be precisely the reverse. The 
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manufacturing people of the North desire a high tariff for no 
other purpose but to compel the non-manufacturing people of 
the South to buy from them, in preference to foreigners. If the 
South manufactures for itself, the game is completely blocked. 
We will, of course, use the productions of our own looms and 
work-shops, in preference to any others; and the North will 
then clamor, as the English manufacturers are now clamoring, 
for entire free-trade, that they may exchange their industrial 
products, on the most favorable terms, with foreign nations.— 
This result is as inevitable as it is obvious. 

While it is the object of this Institute to promote all the 
mechanic arts,and every branch of manufactures, every one 
is aware, that the advantages we possess for manufacturing 

cotton are so superior, that far the greater portion of the capital 
and ente rprise that may be e smbarked i in manufactures, will be 
absorbed in this branch, until it reaches its maximum production. 
By establishing this manufacture, we shall lay the foundation of 
many others—in fact, of all others which we can profitably 
carry on. All these manufactures, and the entire range of 
mechanic arts, pressingly demand, and are wholly entitle d to, 
the utmost consideration and encouragement from the South; 
but, on account of its transcendent importance, and because we 
are now nearly, if not quite, prepared to engage in it extensive- 
ly, I shall confine my observations almost exclusively to the 
manufacture of cotton, and examine, so far as time allows, its 
prospects and bearings on State and individual interests.— 
Already the South, through the almost unnoticed ente rprise of 
a few of her citizens, more than supplies her own consumption 
of course cotton, and ships both yarn and cloths, with fair 
profit, to northern markets. Yet>the political influence of the 
manufacturers of the South is nothing. It cannot send a single 
representative to Congress—perhaps not even to a State legis- 
lature. To augment that influence to a point that would make 
it felt, manufacturing must be so extended that a foreign mar- 
ket would be indispensable ; for the home market, now nearly 
supplied, would soon be glutted, and the moment a producer 
goes into the foreign market, he hoists the banner of free-trade. 
If our Southern manufacturers stop where they now are, con- 
tent with supplying home consumption, they will desire a high 

tariff; but, if they aspire to competition with the world, they 
will contend for the lowest duties upon all importations. This 
is exemplified, not only by the present state of things in Mng- 
land, but by the fact that our northern manufacturers, now 
wrestling with the British in China and Brazil, are violently 
opposed to any duty on tea and coffee, for which they exchange, 
in those countries, their cotton cloths. The heavy expenses of 
the British government compel it to tax these articles. This 
gives our manufacturers a great advantage, and shows the 
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value, even in our foreign intercourse, of a cheap government 
at home. 

But the great question is, can we compete with other nations ? 
Can we, of the South, manufacture cotton on such terms as to 
enable us to triumph over the immense capital, the far-famed 
cheap labor and practiced skill of the great nations who are 
now so far in advance of us in this branch of industry. I do 
not speak of the northern States, because, in the very first 
effort, we have driven them from our markets, and have already 
commenced the contest with them for their own, in the only 
class of goods we have yet attempted. It is clear they cannot 
stand a moment in our way, when we have once fairly started 
for the prize. 

Tiere is a small amount of cotton manufactured into the 
finest stuffs, by the hand labor of the most wretched and ill- 
compensated operatives in the world. For this we will not 
contend, since the paupers of Europe have scarcely yet wrested 
it from the starving Hindoos. Skill, capital, cheapness of 
labor, of raw material, of buildings, machinery, motive power 
and transportation, combined with fitness of climate and secur- 
ity of property, constitute the elements of cheap and profitable 
manufacturing. All these we must consider in estimating our 
ability to compete with others in supplying cotton goods for the 
great markets of the world. ’ 

As regards skill, it is a mistake to suppose, that, in manufac- 
turing cotton by machinery, any great degree is necessary in 
the operative. In a few months, an intelligent youth may learn 
all that is requisite in most departments; and, in a few years, 
he may perfect himself in the whole art. We need not go be- 
yond the limits of our own State—scaréely of this city—to have 
experimental proof of this. But skill belongs to capital. In 
six months, with sufficient funds, we may draw from any and 
every quarter of Europe and the North, on reasonable terms, 
the full amount and precise kind of skill we may desire, with 
as much certainty as we could bring, by order, a cask of wine, 
or a bale of woolens. And capitol follows profits. In the 
present age, wherever on the globe it can be practically and 
satisfactorily demonstrated, that ample and secure returns are 
to be obtained from its investment, thither capital will soon 
flow, and skill be found to manage it. If it can be shown that 
.more can be made by cotton factories in the South than else- 
where, and that property is secure with us, it would be vain to 
attempt to prevent the concentration here of capital for the pur- 
pose, unless the laws absolutely forbid the erection of them. 
We have allseen what an enormous amount of capital has been 
invested in cotton planting, within the last thirty years, in conse~ 
quence of its being thought highly profitable. Not less than 
500,000,000 have been so invested, in that period, notwithstand- 
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ing the most vigorous measures have been openly made during 
nearly the whole of it, from various and powerful quarters, not 
merely to make insecure the planter’s profit, but to annihilate his 
property and desolate his country. But heretofore, under equally 
formidable circumstances, the profits from mantitacturing have 
been far eres iter than from planting cotton, and the personal 
superintendence of the capital far less laborious. In fact, this 
manufacture cannot fail, wherever if can be experimentally 
shown that it may be carried on with the greatest success, to 
attract capital, in preference to all others; for it has hitherto 
afforded, and still affords, the largest returns on its investments 
of any other permanent industrial pursuit the world has ever 
known. It is well known that a great proportion of the largest 
fortunes amassed in England, in the last seventy years of un- 
paralle eled accumulation, has been made by cotton manufactures. 
So numerous and influential has this successful class become, 
that they are familiarly distinguished there by a distinct and 
appropriate name: they are called “ cotton lords.” It is un- 
derstood, that thirty -three and one-third per cent. is not a very 
uncommon profit on their capital. This is the reason, and a 
sufficient one, that the consumption of cotton in England aug- 
mented from 100,000,000 Ibs. in 1816, at the commencement 
of peace, to 600,000,000 in 1846, being an increase of six-fold 
in thirty years. For the same reason, the consumption in the 
factories of the United States increased, during the same 
period, from some 32,000,000 Ibs. to above 190,000,000 Ibs., 
being about the same proportion. Since 1846, after the feduc- 
tion of duties by the act of that year, the increase of factory 
consumption has been beyond all precedent. It was, last year, 
45,000,000 lbs. greater than the year before; and for the first 
six months of this year, the ratio of increase was still larger. 
It declined during the last six months, in consequence of the 
temporary high price of cotton. These facts show, not only the 
immense profits derived from manufacturing cotton, but ‘they 

rove that they have been as great in our northern States as in 
En land, since the factory consumption has increased in both 
with an extraordinary coincidence of equal ratio. Unless, 
indeed, our northern capitalists are content with less profit than 
those of England, which will not be readily believed. What 
their precise gains have been, we have no certain data for esti- 
mating. They have always been seeking to enhance them by 
government protection, and, according to their own statements, 
have been carrying on a ruinous business. Yet they have 
amassed sufficient wealth to ape, at great expense, the style of 
English grandees, and have won for themselv es a title also— 
that of “lords of the loom and spinning jenny ”—while manu- 
facturing towns have been springing up at the North, and grow- 
ing off, as if by magic, into cities. 
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In the South a few factories have fairly got under way. 
They have had to struggle with the obstacles incident to 
every new business, and with prejudices, some of which I have 
glanced at. Experience has not demonstrated what profit can 
be regularly counted on, though it has been highly encouraging 
to all who have judiciously embarke ed in them. It is an impor- 
tant and well ascertained fact, that, during the past year, the 
comparative i increase of factory consumption has been greater 
in the Southern States than in England, or elsewhere. ~ And it 
is confidently believed, from the successful e xperiments which 
have been made, that, if all our natural advantages for manu- 
facturing cotton were properly developed, under the social and 
political approbation of the State and of the South, the pro- 
fits arising from it would be so great, throughout the cotton 
region, as to attract abundant capital and skill from almost 
every other quarter. 

England is the great dread of all those who turn their atten- 
tion toward manufacturing. Her capital, her enterprise, her 
pauper labor, her vast commerce and indomitable energy, have 
hitherto broken down, or held in check, the cotton manufac- 
turers of the old world. If they have thriven in this country, 
and kept pace with her in the ratio of increase, it may be said, 
with great truth and force, that thus far we have done little 
more than supply our home market with the coarser fabrics, 
and that a high protective duty has been deemed necessary 
to enable us to do this; that the only two foreign markets, in 
which our manufacturers have attempted to contend seriously 
with her, pay for our goods i in articles that enter the United 
States free of duty, which is equivalent to a direct bounty to 
our manufacturers, paid by our govérnment; and that it yet 
remains to be shown, that we can compete with the English 
in the open and equal markets of the world. I do not believe 
that our northern manufacturers can ever do it, for reasons 
which time does not permit me to detail. But it is believed 
that southern factories may with complete success. Whether 
they can or not depends, of course—supposing capital and skill 
abundant—upon which can manufacture cheapest ; for, trans- 
portation from our ports to foreign markets will be but little, 
if any thing, more expensive than from her own. 

The means of making a comparison between the cost of 
manufacturing cotton in England and this country, especially 
in the South, are not abundant, but we have some special 
facts in point, and a vast body of general ones that may be 
brought to bear directly on the question. A practical manu- 
facturer, Mr. Montgomery, of Glasgow, who is now in this 
country, and who had previously written several treatises on 
cotton spinning, published at Glasgow, in 1840, a work on the 
comparative advantages of cotton manufacturing in Great 
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Britain and the United States. It is regarded, I believe, as 
good authority on both sides of the water. In that work he 
estimates the cost of a factory in the United States, containing 
5,000 spindles and 128 looms, at about $104,000, including the 
buildings, motive power and all other machinery. The ex- 
pense of working it a fortnight, he puts down at $1,954. He 
exhibits the cost of a similar fac tory in England, which amount- 
ed to but $44,000, and the charges per fortnight were only $1,- 
123. Notwithstanding this striking difference in the cost and 
charges of the two factories, on summing up and including the 
value of the goods produced, and the price of the raw material, 
Mr. Montgomery demonstrates that the final cost of manufac- 
turing cotton is three per cent. in favor of this country. This 
important conclusion is owing to two items. First, the 128 
looms here, turned out 16, 000 yards of cloth every fortnight, 
more than the same number did in Great Britain; and, sec- 
ondly, the charges on the raw material, from the southern- 
seaport to the northern factory, were only eleven per cent., 
against twenty-seven and a half per cent., the charges to the 
British manufacturer. Supposing a southern factory to have 
been erected at the same cost as a northern, and worked 
the same charges, the difference in our favor, inasmuch as the 
eleven per cent. expenses would be saved to us, would amount 
to nine* per cent. over the British—an advantage, against which 
competition could not long be maintained in any equal market. 
Since Mr. Montgomery wrote, the English have abolished the 
duty on cotton, which he estimated at four and a half per éent. 
This placed them nearly on a footing with the North, but still 
left six per cent. in favor of the South. Since then, they have 
increased their speed in England, but it has been by an in- 
creased outlay for power. If they have reduced the cost of 
manufacturing, it has been by improvement in machinery, of 
which it is in our power to avail ourselves almost immediately. 
But in this country, where the prices of numerous items used 
in a cotton factory have not yet, by any means, reached the 
minimum, the cost and charges of such an establishment as 
Mr. Montgomery describes, have fallen largely since 1840. 
According to Leonard’s Principia, published last year, a fac- 
tory running 5,000 spindles and 140 looms, may be put up at 
the North now, twenty-five per cent. cheaper than Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s estimate ; can be worked at charges twelve and a 
half per cent. less, and will turn out ten per cent. more cloth. 
In addition to this, the average price of cotton has, for some 
years, been about half the price at which Mr. Montgomery’s 
estimate was made, while charges have fallen very little, if 
any, and cannot now amount to less than an average of thirty- 
three and a half per cent., to the British manufacturer, not- 
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withstanding the abolition of the duty. These facts seem to 
prove, that competition with England, in this line of manu- 
fuctures, is not likely to turn out near so disastrous, as we have 
been taught to believe by northern alarmists, deeply interested 
to spread such opinions in this country. They give us also 
some idea of the causes which have led to so rapid an increase 
latterly, in the consumption of raw cotton in America. ‘The 
conclusion might be drawn that even the North may, in the 
long rur, triumph over Great Britain. But our northern breth- 
ren have one, to mention only one, fatal and ominous disquali- 
fication for carrying such a contest to extremes. With them, 
owing to their social and political condition, the tendency of 
wages is constantly to rise. If they are lowered much, or 
lowered long, the security of property is at an end. They 
ean substitute no labor for that which is virtually entitled to 
suffrage, and their governments, controlled by those who live 
by wages, have no power to protect capital against the de- 
mands of labor, however unjust. In the South it is wholly 
different, and so soon as experience shall enable us to handle 
our own resources skilfully, it will be found, besides, that we 
have as great advantages over the North and over England, in 
cheapness of motive power of all kinds, and in facilities for 
constructing buildings and machinery, as we have in the raw 
material to be manufactured. , 

The great item of cost in manufacturing, next to the raw 
material, is that of labor. And the final result of the great 
struggle, for the control and enjoyment of the most im- 
portant industrial pursuit of the world, will probably depend 
on its comparative cheapness. We are forever told of the 
“pauper labor” of Europe, and for the reason I have just 
given, the North is, perhaps, excusable for never having been 
able to look with composure at this bug-bear. The cheapness 
of labor is undoubtedly much influenced by density of popula- 
tion, though labor is dearer in Massachusetts, with a population 
of one hundred, than it is in South Carolina with a population 
of twenty-two, to the square mile. Ultimately, however, the 
value of labor must depend on climate and soil. Wherever men 
can work the most, and under a just and secure government, 
live at least expense, there, in the long run, labor must be the 
cheapest. In England, factory labor is now limited by law to 
sixty hours a week. In our northern States, the average of 
available weekly labor is estimated at seventy-three and a half 
hours—in the middle States at seventy five and a half hours, 
and, the further south we come, the more it is susceptible of 
increase. Cold, ice and snow, rarely present impediments to 
working in the cotton region, and the steady heat of our sum- 
mers is not so prostrating as the short, but frequent and sudden 
bursts of northern summers. If driven to that necessity, there 
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is no doubt we can extend our hours of labor beyond any of 
our rivals. The necessary expenses of the southern laborer, 
are not near so great as are those of one, in Northern latitudes. 
He does not require as much, nor as costly clothing, nor as ex- 
pensive lodgings, nor the same quantity of fuel, nor even an 
equal amount of food. All the fermented and distilled liquors 
which, in cold climates, are in some sort necessaries, are here 
uncalled for and injurious indulgences. Corn bread and ba- 
con, as much as the epicure may sneer at them, with fresh meat 
only occasionally, and a moderate use of garden vegetables, 
will, in this region at least, give to the laborer greater strength 
of muscle and constitution, enable him to undergo more fatigue, 
and insure him longer life and more enjoyment of it, than any 
other diet. And these, indeed, with coffee, constitute the 
habitual food of the great body of the southern people. Thir- 
teen bushels of corn, worth now, even in the Atlantic southern 
States only about $6 on the average, and one hundred and sixty - 
pounds of bacon, or its equivalent, worth about $9, is an ample 
yearly allowance for a grown person. Garden vegetables bear 
no price except in cities. If sugar and coffee be added, $18 
or at most $19, will cover the whole necessary annual cost of 
a full supply of wholesome and palatable food, purchased in 
the market. Such provisions, and in fact all sound provisions, 
are dearer in Europe and the North, than they are with us; 
much dearer than they could be well afforded here, if a steady 
and sufficient market gave encouragement to their production. 
It may, indeed, be safely estimated, that each arable acre itl the 
southern States can, with proper culture, maintain a human be- 
ing, and that we might support within our limits at least 200,000,- 
000, in a far better condition than the operatives and peasantry 
of Europe now are. Such are our vast prospects for the fu- 
ture. The precise cost of maintaining a laboring man at the 
North, I have not seen stated. But there are abundant state- 
ments in England, not differing materially, for they have scien- 
tifically reduced the sustenance of their so much dreaded 
‘pauper labor” to the exact point that will enable it to per- 
form the allotted task. The Edinburgh Review, of 1842, 
stated that a gallon of flour, per week, just half our allowance 
of corn, was indispensable, and the average price of that was 
estimated at eighteen pence. At this rate the British workman 
pays for bread alone about $18.50 a year, or full as much as 
will furnish here an ample supply of bread, meat, sugar and 
coffee. The prices of provisions cannot materially fall in Eng- 
land, for she is largely dependent on foreign supplies, and be- 
coming daily more so, while here, even in South Carolina, with 
a certain market for corn at twenty-five cents a bushel at the 
barn, it would be cultivated, in preference to cotton, at six 
cents in our ports. All these facts show, that while wages 
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have fallen already in Europe to the lowest possible point, we 
have a large margin left for their reduction here, should cir- 
cumstances demand it, and that we have no reason to dread 
her “pauper labor” in the future. We have only to lift our 
mechanic arts from their present neglected condition, and 
learn to avail ourselves of resources which providence has 
lavished on us, to sweep over every obstacle which such labor 
may now present, to our immediate enjoyment of the entire 
monopoly of our own great staple. In fact, the average rate 
of factory wages in the South is already lower than “at the 
North, and but little higher than it is in England. As soon as 
operatives can be trained here to take the place of those ne- 
cessarily brought from a distance, at extra cost, to fill the 
higher departments of manufacturing establishments, the aver- 
age of wages, and of all charges for working will, of course, 
fall considerably. And let it not be forgotten that, as I have 
already stated, notwithstanding our almost entire want of ex- 
perience, and all the disadvantages which our few and widely- 
scattered factories—newly erected among a people wholly un- 
used to such pursuits—having no faith in them—in fact strongly 
prejudiced against them—must, of course, labor under, they 
already produce better yarn and cloths, of the qualities at- 
tempted, than the northern manufacturers, and are successfully 
competing with them at their own doors. Mr. Leonard, in the 
recent work to which I have referred, states the cost of yard- 
wide No. 14 sheeting at 5.26 cents per yard, at northern facto- 
ries, with cotton at six cents per pound there. The Granite- 
ville factory, in this State, had not been in operation nine 
months, before it turned out precisely the same cloth, at 4.84 
cents per yard, with cotton at seven tents a pound here. And 
these very goods, made at this establishmént, at this rate, have 
recently taken the first premium at the exhibition in Philadel- 
phia. Thus, in addition to sound theoretical reasoning, we 
have strong practical proofs to lead us to the conviction, that 
the cotton region is entirely competent to convert the whole 
cotton crop into goods of all descriptions, at a cost so low as to 
distance all competition. And the South has only to address 
herself earnestly to the great work to accomplish it, in a space 
of time that no one, not intimately acquainted with our people, 
would deem credible, if suggested now. Great Britain spins 
two-thirds of the amount of our cotton crop. It is estimated 
that she employs $200,000,000 in the gigantic operation. On 
this data we may safely calculate that $400,000,000 invested 
here would enable us to consume all the raw material we pro- 
duce. These figures seem enormous, but they should not 
startle us. Within the last twenty years the South, while she 
has fallen off in no other branches of industry, has invested 
$400,000,000 in cotton planting; $50,000,000 in sugar plant- 
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ing, and not less than $50,000,000 in factories and railroads. 
Why then should it be questioned that she could, in twenty 
years more, herself, furnish the capital to manufacture all her 
cotton. 

The immense benefits the South would derive from such a 
result, are not generally appreciated. Few have the remotest 
idea of them. Indeed they would be so vast as to defy all 
previous calculation. ‘ Little more than half a century has 
elapsed,” said Mr. McCullough, in 1833, “since the British 
cotton manufactory was in its infancy, and it now forms the 
principal business which is carried on in the country, affording 
an advantageous field for the accumulation and employment of 
millions and millions of capital, and of thousands upon thous- 
ands of workmen. ‘The skill and genius by which these as- 
tonishing results have been achieved, have been one of the main 
sources of our power; they have contributed, in no common 
degree, to raise the British nation to the high and conspicuous 
place she now occupies. Nor is it too much to say, that it 
was the wealth and energy derived from the cotton manufac- 
ture, that bore us triumphantly through the late dreadful con- 
test, at the same time that it gives us strength to sustain bur- 
dens that would have crushed our fathers, and could not be 
supported by any other people.” If the manufacture of a por- 
tion of the raw material produced by our labor and our soil— 
and in 1833 she manufactured but a fourth of what we now 
produce—was of such incalculable advantage to England, 
what immagination can assign a timit to the power and pr?s- 
perity we should enjoy, to the heighth of grandeur we might 
attain, if we manfully put our sickles into the field, and reap 
for ourselves, by our own industry and enterprise, the whole 
harvest, which the cotton plant, the inestimable gift from 
heaven to us, is capable of yielding ? 

But to bring the subject more nearly home to ourselves, and 
our immediate interests, let us briefly consider what advantage 
South Carolina would derive from manufacturing the cotton 
she produces, and how far she is capable of doing it. The 
value of the cotton manufactures of Great Britain in 1846, an 
average year, was, according to the best authority, in round 
numbers, $205,000,000. The quantity of raw material con- 
sumed was about 600,000,000 pounds, and the average price 
paid by the manufacturer is stated at ten cents per pound, 
which is equivalent, say to seven cents in this city. Now the 
average annual production of Suuth Carolina is about 100,000,- 
000 pounds, and if, to make our calculations clear, we assume 
that the whole of it was, as it might have been, manufactured 
in Great Britain, in 1846, the value of the fabrics made of our 
crop was, to the manufacturer there, one-sixth of the whole, 
or. $34,000,000. But we, in South Carolina, obtained only 
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$7,000,000 for it; intermediate agents got about $3,000,000 and 
the British manufacturer realized, for his share, $24,000,000. 
These are not speculations or conjectures. «They are recorded 
facts, which may be verified by reference to unquestionable 
documents. If*we had manufactured our own crop in South 
Carolina, we should have received, as the reward of our indus- 
try, in addition to the $7,000,000 which we did realize, all of 
the $24,000,000 which fell exclusively to the British manufac- 
turer. If, looking tothe future, we estimate the price of cot- 
ton in this city at six cents per pound, or $6,000,000 for our 
whole crop, and reduce the value of it, when converted into 
goods, to $20,000,00 clear of charges beyond this port, 
we shall still, by manufacturing it here, increase our net income 
by the immense sum of $14,000,000 per annum. How would 
the failing industry of South Carolina recuperate under an in- 
creased annual expenditure of $14,000,000 within her limits? 
How would her cities grow, and new ones spring into existence? 
How would her marshes be drained, and her river swamps be 
dyked in, until pestilence was driven from her land, and virgin 
fields of haustless fertility, conquered for her agriculture ? 
What railroads would be built along her thoroughfares, and 
what steam ships would be launched upon her waters? How 
many colleges, and schools, and charities, would be founded and 
endowed? How would her strepgth be consolidated at home, 
and her influence abroad augmented and extended? I am not 
conjuring up ideal visions to excite the imagination. All these 
things have been actually done. ‘They have been, in our own 
tmes, and under our own eyes, carried out and made leg- 
ible, living, self-multiplying and giant-growing racts in Old 
Englend and New England; and they have been mainly accom- 
plished by the incalculable profits” which their genius and 
enterprise have realized on the products of our Lapor. 
But the question will naturally be asked, can South Car- 
olina manufacture 100,000,000 pounds of cotton? Has she, 
without drawing from abroad, which is not desirable if it can 
be obviated—has she capital, the motive powers of machinery, 
and the operatives, that will enable her to do it to advantage ? 
The answer is yes! and the truth of it may be demonstrated 
in a few words. To manufacture this amount of cotton, 
$40,000,000 of capital would be an ample and liberal invest- 
ment, that would cover all contingencies, if made judicious- 
ly. Now, for the want of profitable investment, a much 
larger amount of South Carolina, capital has within the 
last twenty years, actually left our State, and been lost 
to us forever. And that, without diminishing our agricul- 
tural productions, or foreign exports, which have increased 
considerably in quantity, if not in value, since 1830. I 
have already shown, that from 1830 to 1840, upwards of 
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80,000 slaves were carried from our State, and it may be 
assumed as certain, that full as many have gone within these 
last ten years. ‘These 160,000 slaves, at $400 each, were 
alone worth $64,000,000. But for each one of these slaves, at 
the very least, $100 worth of land and other property must 
have been sold here, and the cash proceeds transferred with 
them beyond our borders. ‘This would amount to $16,000,000 
more. And if to this be added the $10,000,000 which, made 
here by mercantile and other pursuits, has been sent elsewhere 
for investment, as has undoubtedly been done, we have, without 
computing interest, the immense sum of $90,000,000, of which, 
within these last twenty years, South Carolina has been drain- 
ed, in currents which still flow, and bid fair to flow deeper and 
broader every year. No one is to be blamed for the transfer 
of this vast amount of capital. No one is under obligation to 
make or keep unprofitable investments. Itis not to be ex- 
pected. It never will be done to any great extent by enlight- 
ened and enterprising men. But if we had embarked in manu- 
factures twenty years ago, as successfully as others, and af- 
forded to capital here returns of thirty, or twenty, or even ten 
per cent, not a dollar of that $90,000,000 would have left the 
State. The slaves might have gone, andthe lands they culti- 
vated might have been sold—but the enterprising owners 
would have remained here, and the full cash equivalent of this 
property would have remained with them. 

In their hands, it would not only have sufficed to erect all 
the factories requisite to spin our entire crop, but the xyast 
overplus of $50,000,000, would have construeted and paid for 
thousands of miles of railroad, and built fleets of steamships 
and merchant vessels, sufficient to carry our augmented com- 
merce in direct lines to all the great marts of the world. If 
we begin now, and instead of removing, sell, for a time, the 
superfluous increase of our slaves, the proceeds, added to the 
floating capital otherwise accumulated, will enable us to ac- 
complish all these objects in a much shorter period than 
twenty years, and bring in upon our State a flood tide 
of prosperity, that will cover every hill and valley—every 
bog and barren—with deposits more valuable than those of 
California. 

But if ample capital were supplied, have we in South Caro- 
lina sufficient water power, advantageously located, or can we, 
on reasonable terms, generate steam power to manufacture our 
whole crop? The immense pine forests which line our rail- 
roads and navigable streams, will, if judiciously managed, fur- 
nish fuel for all the factories we shall want, at $125 a cord, for 
generations yet to come. At this rate, fuel can be supplied as 
cheaply as the best Cumberland coal, at $3 a ton, or 12 cents 
a bushel, whichis cheaper than the same quality of coal is fur- 
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nished to the English factories. The cost of steam engines, en- 
hanced now only by the charges of transportation, will be pro- 
portionably reduced as the mechanic arts advance, under the 
fostering spirit of manufactures and commerce. As to water 
power, without looking further, the sand hill streams, which 
course through the pine barrens of our middle country—the 
healthiest region, take the year round, on the surface of the 
globe—are, it is well ascertained, capable of putting in motion 
millions of spindles and their complimental machinery—spindles 
enough to consume several times the amount of our grop. 
These streams fall from eight to fifty feet in the mile, are sub- 
ject to no back water, or unmanageable freshets, and, being 
fed by perennial springs, are rarely affected seriously by drought. 
Innumerable mill sites, with large tracts of lana, may now be 
purchased on them, at from fifty cents to a few dollars an acre. 
The building of fac.ories on them would instantly enhance the 
value of other parts of atract which might be sold, beyond the 
whole cost of the original purchase and expenditure for dams, 
so that ample water power may be obtained here for abso- 
lutely nothing. Four rivers navigable for steamboats, and 
several others navigable for large craft, flow through this 
region to the sea, while three railroads already traverse it, and 
a fourth is partly under contract. The cheapest transporta- 
tion may therefore be commanded, and every necessary of life 
is proportionably cheap. Above the falls, the rivers themselves, 
and their numberless tributaries, afford an almost inexhaustable 
supply of water power, while provisions, at low rates, are 
abundant. 

With capital, motive-powers, cheap provisions, and conve- 
nient transportation at our command, it would only remain to 
obtain operatives, on fair terms, to*render our capacity to 
manufacture our cotton crop complete. For this purpose, 
about thirty-five thousand, of all ages, would be requisite. 
There is no question but that our slaves might, under compe- 
tent overseers, become efficient and profitable operatives in our 
factories. It may be of much consequence to us, that this fact 
has been fully tested, and is well known and acknowledged, as 
it would give us, under all circumstances, a reliable source. 
But to take, as we should have to do, even three-fourths of the 
required number from our cotton fields, would reduce our crop 
at least one-third—a reduction that would seriously affect the 
great results we have in view. It would also enhance the 
prices of labor and provisions; not so much by the legitimate 
and profiitable process of increasing the demand, as by dimin- 
ishing the supply; and it would cunéail the relative power of 
the agricultural class. If purchased by the factories—the only 
feasible plan of using them—their cost would add fifty per cent. 
to the capital required for manufacturing. While, in their 
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appropriate sphere, the cultivation of our great staples, under 
a hot sun and arid miasma, that prostrates the white man, our 
negro slaves admit of no substitute, and may defy all competi- 
tion, it is seriously doubted, whether their extensive and 
permanent employment in manufactures and mechanic arts, is 
consistent ‘with safe and sound policy. Wheneveraslave is 
made a mechanic, he is more than half freed, and soon becomes, 
as we too well know, and all history attests, with rare excep- 
tions, the most corrupt and turbulent of his class. Wherever 
slavery has decayed, the first step in the progress of emancipa- 
tion, has been the elevation of the slaves to the rank of artisans 
and soldiers. ‘This is the process through which slavery has 
receded, as the mechanic arts have advanced; and we have 
no reason to doubt, that the same causes will produce the same 
effects here. We have, however, abundant labor of another 
kind, which, unable at low prices of agricultural produce to 
compete with slave labor, in that line, languishes for employ-. 
ment; and, as a necessary consequence, is working evil to both 
our social and political systems. This labor, if not quite so 
cheap directly, will be found, in the long run, much the cheap- 
est, since those who are capable of it, will, whether idle or 
employed, inevitably, in one way or another, draw their support 
from the community. According to the best calculation, 
which, in the absence of statistic facts, can be made, it is 
believed, that of the three hundred thousand white inhabitants 
of South Carolina, there are not less than fifty thousand, whose 
industry, such as it is, and compensated as it is, is not, in the 
present condition of things, and does not promise to be hereaf- 
ter, adequate to procure them, honestly, sucha support as every 
white person in this country is, and feels himself entitled to. 
And this, next to emigration, is, perhaps, the heaviest of the 
weights that press upon the springs of our prosperity. Most 
of these now follow agricultural pursuits, in feeble, yet injuri- 
ous competition with slave labor. Some, perhaps, not more 
from inclination, than from the want of encouragement, can 
scarcely be said to work at all. They obtain a precarious sub- 
sistence, by occasional jobs, by hunting, by fishing, sometimes 
by plundering fields or folds, and too often by what is, in its effects 
far worse—trading with slaves, and seducing them to plunder for 
their benefit. Ifthe ancient philosopher had the slightest grounds 
for saying that it would require the plains of Babylon to support, 
in idleness, five thousand soldiers and their families, we may infer 
how enormous a tax it is on our resources, to maintain to the 
extent we do now, and are likely to have to do, directly and in- 
directly, our unemployed, or insufficiently employed poor. 
From this ¢élass of our citizens, thirty-five thousand factory 
operatives may certainly be drawn, as ns pe as they may be 
called for, sincé boys and girls are required, in large proportion, 
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for this business. Nor will there be any difficulty in obtaining 
them. Experience has shown that, contrary to general expec- 
tation, there exists no serious prejudice against such labor 
among our native citizens, and that they have been prompt to 
avail themselves, at moderate wages, of the opportunity it 
affords of making an honest and comfortable support, and 
decent provision for the future. The example thus set of con- 
tinuous and systematic industry, among those to whom it has 
heretofore been unknown, cannot fail to produce the most ben- 
eficial effects, not only on their own class, but upon all the 
working classes of the State. And, putting aside the immense 
contribution of manufactures to the general prosperity, it would 
be one of the greatest benefits that could possibly be conferred 
on the agriculture of South Carolina, to convert thirty-five 
thousand of her unemployed or insufficiently compensated 
population into active and intelligent workmen, buying and 
paying for the products of her soil, which their families con- 
sume. 

But it has been suggested, that while factory operatives in 
the South would constitute a body hostile to our domestic 
institutions. If any such sentiments could take root among 
the poorer classes of our native citizens, more danger may be 
apprehended from them, in the present state of things, with the 
facilities they now possess and thé difficulties they have now 
to encounter, than if they were brought together in factories, 
with constant employment and adequate remuneration. It is 
well known, that the abolitionists of America and Europe are 
now making the most strenuous efforts to enlist them in their 
crusade, by encouraging the exclusive use of what is called 
“free labor cotton,” and by inflammatory appeals to their pride 
and their supposed interests. But all apprehensions from this 
source are entirely imaginary. The poorest and humblest 
freeman of the South feels as sensibly, perhaps more sensibly 
than the wealthiest planter, the barrier which nature, as well 
as law, has erected between the white and black races, and 
would scorn as much to submit to the universal degredation 
which must follow, whenever it is broken down. Besides this, 
the factory operative could not fail to see here, what one would 
suppose he must see, however distant from us, that the whole 
fabric of his own fortunes was based on our slave system, since 
it is only by slave labor that cotton ever has been, or ever can 
be, cheaply or extensively produced. Thus, not only from 
natural sentiment and training, but from convictions of self- 
interest, greatly strengthened by their new occupation, this 
class of our citizens might be relied on to sustain, as firmly and 
faithfully as any other, the social institutions of the South. The 
fact cannot be denied, that property is more secure in ourslave 
States than it is, at present, in any other part of the world ; and 
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the constant and profitable employment of all classes among us 
will increase, rather than diminish that security. 

There seems, then, to be no impediment whatever to our 
embarking, at once, in the manufacture of our cotton, and to 
the full extent of our entire crop, in competition with the world. 
We have at hand, and within our grasp, all the elements neces- 
sary for erecting and carrying on manufacturlng establish- 
ments ; and we have the raw material on the spot, and at a cost 
one-third below what our European, and one-eighth below, 
what our northern rivals are compelled to pay for it; and we 
have it, also, in far better condition. When it reaches our 
factories, it will not have been compressed—often not put in 
bales; it will not have been drenched in rains and rolled in the 
mud of wharves, nor bleached and rotted by exposure, in its 
long travels by land and sea. It must, therefore, necessarily, 
make smoother, stronger and more durable fabrics, of all de- 
scriptions, here, than can be made of it elsewhere. And this 
is fully exemplified by the fact, that both the factory in this 
city and that at Graniteville have, in the very first year of their 
operations, carried off the highest prices at the northern ex- 
hibitions. 

The greatness of a nation mainly depends on the greatness 
of its natural advantages, and the use it makes of them. The 
highest gifts of Heaven avail nothing—in fact, if profuse, they 
become curses—unless judiciously, skillfully and energetically 
appropriated. The wealth of England, which equais, in all 
that is fabled of the East, and the extent and power of her 
empire, are all due, in the first instance, chiefly to a wise and 
vigorous development of her natural resources. Surrounded 
by the ocean, commerce was evidently a vocation for her. 
Possessed of mines, in which coal and iron are interstratified, 
she was invited to manufactures. So soon as she had consoli- 
dated union and peace within her borders, she bent herself 
earnestly to these great pursuits, and devoted to them her 
genius, industry and enterprise, until, at length, she has circled 
the globe in her giant arms—shakes every bearing tree on its 
surface, and draws into her lap the most precious fruits of all 
its climes. When the steam engine and power loom, the saw 
gin and slave labor, combined to develop the greatest of all 
industrial pursuits, she was prepared to take the lead in it at 
once, and distance every competitor, to the present day; and 
McCulloch has exaggerated nothing, in estimating the value of 
this pursuit to her. Great as England was, sixty years ago, 
when she received the first bale of cotton from our shores, and 
much as she had done, her power and achievements before bear 
no comparison with what she has accomplished since, and is able 
toaccomplish now. To speak only of her industrial operations : 
while all her manufactures have increased, even woolens, linens 
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and silks, in spite of the substitution of cottons—and her annual 
production of iron has risen from one hundred thousand to a 
million of tons—her consumption of raw cotton has grown from 
some 15,000,000 lbs. to over 600,000,000 Ibs. per annum, and 
the yarn and fabrics she makes of it exceed in value now all 
her other manufactures together. It is this unparalleled manu- 
facture, thus seized and appropriated, that has finally made her 
commerce equal to that of all other nations, and London the 
sole centre of the exchanges of the world; while it has so 
stimulated her agriculture, that she would now be largely ex- 
porting her provisions, if it had not also, notwithstanding her 
extraordinary wars in every quarter of the globe, and the mil- 
lions she has lost by emigration, doubled her population in the 
last fifty years—an event which has never happened within a 
century before. 

Yet this manufacture, whose astonishing results of every kind 
seem more like enchantment than reality—and in tracing whose 
actual history, we feel as if we were perusing some story of 
magic, in which fairies and genii make kings of peasants, and 
build gorgeous cities of marble and palaces of gold—this won- 
derful manufacture belongs of right to us. God, in his bounty, 
has manifestly designed it, and all its attendant benefits, for the 
people of the cotton-growing region. And he has given us, 
also, every physical advantage necessary to its full development. 
We have as much sea shore as England. We command the 
Gulf, appropriately called the great “ Heart of the Ocean,” 
and through which, brushing our shores, in a few years more, 
almost the whole commerce of the globe will pass. We have 
coal and iron. We have, besides, immense forests and noble 
streams without number. We have capidal and labor, and the 
raw material is peculiarly ours. It only remains for us to prove 
to the world, that we have the courage to claim eur own, and 
the genius and energy to maintain the rights and secure the 
blessings which a kind Providence has bestowed upon us. 

I trust it will not be supposed, that, while thus advocating 
the encouragement of the mechanic arts, and extensive manu- 
facturing among us, I look upon them in any other light, than 
as means, not ends; or, that ] regard them even as the highest 
means. A profound philosopher of antiquity has said, that 
“occupations of utility and necessity ultimately terminate in 
‘the pursuit of the beautiful and true.” Of this there cannot 
be a doubt; nor that these occupations exercise a most impor- 
tant influence on the education, character and destiny of every 
individual and every community of men. Whoever is incapable 
of faithful and persevering industry, is not capable of anything 
great. But the proper cultivation of the minds and morals must, 
in the inain, be directed by a higher conception of the useful 
and the necessary, than would confine them to the mere exer- 
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cise of any manual or mechanic art. And in training upa truly 
great people, no effort must be spared to enlarge all the facul- 
ties of the intellect, and to purify and elevate every sentiment 
of the heart. These are the springs and guides which finally 
sustain and direct all political, social and industrial institutions, 
and raise a nation to true prosperity and grandeur. But I see 
no incompatibility between the pursuits [ have endeavored to 
recommend, and the exercise of the highest powers of the hu- 
man mind, and the cultivation of the noblest sentiments that 
dignify our nature. 

See would I be thought, by any means, desirous to see the 
mechanical and manufacturing spirit and influence prevail over 
the agricultural, in this State, or in the South. Of all the in- 
dustrial pursuits of man, there is none so free from vicious con- 
tamination, in all its relations and tendencies, as agriculture ; 
none which, if properly conducted, requires closer observation 
of natural facts, more rigid analysis of causes and effects, or 
the exercise of higher powers of generalization; none better 
calculated to impress on man the duties of this life, and lift him 
to the habitual contemplation of another. Politically, it is nearly 
impossible that agriculturists can combine and act in concert, 
but on the basis of truth, of virtue, and of right. If they are 
slow to reform, they are conservative of all that is pure in every 
institution. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance in all 
governments—especially in one. so democratic as our own— 
and in all social systems—especially where, as in ours, so much 
equality prevails—that the prepondering influence should be 
agricultural. And with its immense and necessarily permanent 
superiority in wealth and numbers, there should be no serious 
apprehension that any other interest can ever override it here. 
If that should happen, it would prove that the agriculturists 
were not true to themselves; that they no longer cherished 
those frugal and industrious habits, and that manly spirit, which 
are their appropriate characteuistics ; and that they neglected 
to cultivate those high and virtuous sentiments, and to imbibe 
for themselves, and instil into their children, that knowledge 
and love of knowledge, which constitute, after all, the only 
genuine sources of real and enduring power. 
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This great work, so creditable to the enterprize of the 
citizens of St. Louis, may now be regarded as commenced. 
The first election for directors took place on the 25th day of 
, March, 1850, and resulted in the choice of John O’ Fallon, Louis ; 
A. Labeaum, Edward Walsh, Daniel D. Page, James H. [ 
Lueas, Luther M. Kennett, James E. Yeatman, Thomas Allen 
and George Collier; and the Board of Directors was subse- 
quently organized by the election of Thomas Allen, Esq., as 
President. 

James P. Kirkwood, Esq., late Superintendent of the New 
York and Erie Railroad, has been appointed Chief Engineer, 
and is now actively engaged, with two companies, as we under- 
stand, under his direction, in making a survey of the route. 

We are informed that the first company commenced the sur- 
vey on the 24th May; and we learn from the President that the 
eastern end of the route has been found quite favorable : and, 
from the facts now ascertained, we are led to believe that the 
cost of the road will be much less than our first estimates. 

We understand that the people along the route, are beginning 
to be awakened to the importance of the work, and there is 
reason to believe that, by the time the survey is completed, all 
the counties along the line will become liberal subscribers. 
This is the time for the friends of tle road to move in the mat- 
ter. We are informed that the President intends devoting a 
large portion of his time to this subject, but the field is too 
extensive for the labors of one individual. We should be 
pleased to see others come up to his assistance. We deem it 
important that the country should be thoroughly awakened to 
the subject during the present year. ° 





THE RAILROAD INTEREST. 

From the Railroad Journal. 
There has been this year a decided improvement in the 
earnings of railroad companies over the last, and as a necces- 
sary consequence, an advance in price in this species of pro- 
perty. In all the roads running from this city the advance 
has been very great, and is based upon the large and constant- 
ly increasing receipts. From the abundance of capital in this 
city seeking investment, any real improvement in railroad pro- 

-perty is sure to be seen in the increased price it commands. 
The earnings of the Massachusetts roads show a decided in- 
crease over last year, notwithstanding the general depression f 
of bussiness in that State.--The prices of stocks gain but slow- 
ly, owing to the scarcity of money there. Massachussetts has 
over invested, and has hardly ready means er to carry on 
her ordinary business transactions. Unfortunately all her lead- ; 
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ing interests are exceedingly depressed, and at the present time 
she can ac complish little to extricate herself from her embar- 
rassments. An improvement however is constantly going on 
and a favorable “turn of times”? would soon restore her former 
prosperity. 

All other parts of the country also show a great improve- 
ment. Railroads are beginning to recover the position which 
they once possessed in public estimation, and to be regarded as 
useful in themselves, and as offering a safe and profitable in- 
vestment for money. The depression which this kind of pro- 
perty has suffered, has had the good effect to correct much un- 
wise nd improvident management, and will be productive of 
great good in the end. 

The increased confidence in railroads is very favorable to 
those coming into the market for money to complete new works, 
and will enable such to negotiate their securities at a better 
rate than could be done a year since. 

GEORGIA RAILROAD, 
From the Rai!road Journal. 

The operations of this road for the past year will be seen 
from the following abstract from the report submitted by the 
superintendent of transportation, F. C. Arms, Esq.: 
Taste—LEvhibiting the comparative receipts and business of the 

road, for the years ending March 31st, 1849, and 1850. 

Year ending Year ending 
March 31, March 31, 

Receipts. 1849. 1850. Ingrease. 
Passengers - - - $166,484.04 $189,650 45 $23,166 41 
Freight - - - - - 376,957 07 398,006 92 21,049 85 
U.S. Mail & rents - - 38,573 48 39,149 65 576 17 





Totals - - - - $582,014 59 $626,807 02 $44,792 43 
Expenses. 
Conducting transpor- 
tation - - - - $49,89590 $59,15500 $10,259 10 
Motive power- - - 65,531 14 81,111 89 15,580 75 
Maintenance of way - 66,054 99 70,717 82 3,662 83 
Maintenance of cars - 14,300 85 17,297 26 2,996 41 








Total - - - - - $195,78288 $228,281 97 $32,499 09 








Net profits - - - $386,231 71 $398,52505 $12,392 34 

The increased income, Mr. Arms remarks, has been, from 
passengers $23,166 41; from freight $21,049 85, and from mail 
transportation and rents $576 17. Sixty-five thousand four 
hundred and thirty- ~eight passengers have been carried in the 
cars of the regular trains, making an average of 179 per day, 
both ways—against 106 for each of the two preceding years. 





HUDSON E. BRIDGE. HARRISON P. BRIDGE. 


BRIDES & BROTHER, 


Wo. 158 Main Street, St. Louis, WfZo., 
,' ANUFACTURERS of Pierce’s Patent “American Air-Tight,” “Empire” and ‘‘Victory” 
1 Premium Cooking Stoves, and every variety of Wood and Coal heating Stoves, dealers 
in Tin Plate, Copper, Sheet Iron, Iron Wire, Tinners’ Tools, Machines, also, manufactu- 
rers of Jewett’s Improved Patent Cary Ploughs. 


Fe. BEACENSR. 


ae ess and Surgica] Instrument maker, Dealer in Guns, Pistols and Sporting 
iii Materials, No. 08 North Second Street, between Pine and Olive, St. Louis, Mo., Manu- 
factures and has always on hand; Surveyors Compasses and Chains, Levelling Instruments, 
Theodolite Pocket Compesses, Spy-glasses, Barometers, Thermometers, Drawing Instru- 
ments, Spectacles, Ivory and Gunter’s Scales and Protractors, Hour and Half Hour Glasses, 
Microscopesand Magnifying Glasses, Hydrometers of silver and glass, Hydrometers for 
acids and salts, Magic Lanthorns, Electrical Machines, &c., also-- Surgical an’ Dental In- 
struments ; Pocket, Dissecting, Cupping and Self-injecting Cases ; Taylor’s Shea ., all sizes , 
Syringes, large and small, Scarificators, Lancets; Forceps; Turnkeys ; Large Scales and 
Weights, for Druggists; Prescription Scales on Stands; Kevolvers, Guns, Pistols, Powder 
Flasks, Game Bags, &c., {3"All the above Instruments repaired at short notice in the best 
manner. 


CHARLES 7, wiLgus. JOHN 8. WATSON. 
WilLEGUS & WATSON’, 


| OUSE, Sign, Steambot & Ornamental Painters, Glaziers, Paper Hangers, Whiteners ana 
Wall Colorers, No. 52 and 64 Pine Street, Saint Louis. Also, Dealers in American and 

French Paper Hangings, in great variety and of superior quality ; White Lead, Oil, Turpen- 
ine, Varnishes, Window Glass, Putty, and every variety of Paints, wholesale and retail. 





WILSON & BROTIIERS, 
HOLESALE DEALERS IN HARDWARE, corner of Main and Olive 
streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


C. Benepicr, Danbury, Conn. D. Pearce, St. Louis, Mo. 


DAVID PEARCE, & CO., 


ANUFACTURERS and wholesale dealers in Hats, Caps and Straw Goods, 





HEWITET & STEINACKER, 
ADDLE, Harness and Trunk Manufacturers, wholesale and retail, No. 67 
Fourth street, corner of Pine, opposite the Planters House, St. Louis, Mo. 


No. 120 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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M. B. Cox. Wm. M. Smmpson. * + Gro. Burnet, Jr. 


M. B. COX & CO., 


HOLESALE dealers in Boots and Shoes, Shoe Findings, Hats, Caps and 

Bonnets, Artificial Flowers, Umbrellas and Parasols, Pongee and other Silk 

Handkerchiefs, Hosiery and Gloves, Trimmings, Small Wares, and Variety 
Goods, No. 91 Main street, east side, between Locust and Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. A. ROSS, 


QA AND SPUR Factory, Brass Foundry and Machine Shop, 202 north Sec- 
ond street, between Morgan and Cherry sts., St. Louis, Mo. Constantly on 
hand and manufactured to order, Platform Scales of all sizes, Counter and Drug- 
gist Scales, Flour, Floor, Hay and Car Scales. Also, Beam Scales, of Iron or 

rass. Scales repaired with neatness and despatch. Spurs, for Dragoons and 
others, and Brass Castings furnished on short notice. 


P. WONDERLY, 


ee ARO ACTVRER of Cop r, Tin and Sheet Iron Work—such as Copper 
Pipes for Steamboats and Distilleries, Soda Fountains, Copper Kettles, Well 
and Cistern Pumps, and every other article in his line of business; No. 233 Main 
street, south east corner of Cherry, St. Louis, Mo. He also manufactures and 
keeps constantly on hand, Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware always 
on hand, wholesale and retail. 
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M. Paw.Ley. H. B. Hawxixs 


PAWLEY & HAWKINS, 


ANUFACTURERS OF FIRE PROOF VAULTS, Safes, Iron Window Shut- 

» ters and Doors, cast and wrought iron Railings, and all kinds of ornamental 
iron work. Also, heaters for public and private buildings. 

In the manufacture of Iron Railing, either wrought or cast, over five hundred 
designs in their possession may be examined, embracing all the most beautiful 
patterns of the eastern countries, public and private buildings. 

Every article in their line, made with despatch; and warranted equal to any 
manufactured in the United States. No. 41 Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Doan, King « Co., 


HOLESALE Dry Goods dealers, 131 and 133, Main street, St. Louis. 
Job P. Doan, St. Louis, Wylley King, do., Richard Bigelow, New York. 


Edward Mead, 


WY MPORTER and wholesale and retail dealer in watches, jewelry, cutlery, guns, 
pistols and fancy goods, No. 83, north Fourth street, first block north of Plan- 
ters’ House, east side, St. Louis, Mo. 


Crow, WicCreery & Co., 


\ HOLESALE dealers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Wayman Crow, Phoceon R. McCreery, Wm. H. Barksdale, Wm. A. 
Hargudine, Chas. D. Appleton. 


Wvods, Christy & Co., 
7 HOLESALE dealers in Dry Goods, No. 75 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 
James Woods, William T. Christy, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods. 














Protect Y our Property. 


} GM ae made an important improvement in the application of Blake’s Slate 
Paint, for which I am obtaining Letters Patent, I am prepared to do any 
amount of work, in the roofing line, or to furnish any person with the slate, in 
sheets or rolls, containing from 2 to 600 feet in a roll; and any person can lay it 
over his roof himself. Farmers and merchants can have their warehouses, barns 
and dwellings rendered perfectly fire proof by this means.. I charge $5 50 per 
square of 100 feet. In building, nearly one fourth of the entire cost may be saved 
by having the roofs flat. The gable walls and steep roof being dispensed with if 
thought best ; thus making the cost of a roof of my slate less than even shingles ; 
and one half less than Welsh slate, or iron. I can do work for persons out of the 
city if desirable, provided the distance is not too great from the rivers. Persons 
wishing to embark in the roofing business, can buy the right to any territory they 
wish, at low rates; and are sure to make money if they are industrious. I am 
pre to fill all orders that may present for doors, sash, blinds, flooring, &c., at 
ower rates than any one in the west. No order will be filled without the cash. 
Any particular form of sash or doors made to order. Manufacturers, as usual, 
supplied with any kind of machinery. Patents secured. Engraving done. 

Blake’s slate paint always on hand, in any quantity. Letters, post paid will be 
attended to. No. 65 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 

JOSEPH E. WARE. 


Washington Foundry. 


Caan of Second and Morgan streets, St. Louis, Mo. We are prepared to 
fill with dispatch, and to fit up in superior style, all orders in the Foundry and 
Machine business, such as steam engines, mill work, mill castings, railroad cars, 
wheels for coal trucks, lard and soap kettles of all sizes, press screws, &c., made 
to order at short notice Wool car ing machines, shearing machines, and a large 
and superior stock of machine cards, which we warrant equal to any in the Union. 
All orders from the country will meet with prompt attention. 
J.T. DOWDALL & CO. 





GLOVER & CAMPBELL, 


- Late of Palmyra, Mo., Attorneys at Law, 
SAINT LOUIS. 


John C. Meyer, 
Dealer in’ Hides, Leather, Oil and Findings, 


No. 88 North Main Street, St. Louis. 


H. W. LEFFINGWELL, Notary Public. R. S. Basser: T, Com’r of Deeds. 


Leffingwell & Elliott, 


} ‘e ESTATE Dealers, Auctioneers and Conveyancers, No. 123 Chesnut 
street. St. Louis, Mo. Real Estate sold on commission, at private sale, or 
auction. Also, Deeds of all kinds written, and acknowledgments taken. Maps 
of the city and additions, to be seen at the office, and information given free of 
charge. ‘Surv eying done promptly and correcily. 


— Chariess & Blow, 


TO. 70 and 72, Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo., Importers and dealers in 
4 drugs, medicines, oils, paints, dye stuffs, perfumeries, window glass, 
glassware, &c. 


r 
oO. W. Jerome, 
\ H”LESALE and retail dealer and manufacturer of Cabinet Furniture, 
/ chairs, bedsteads, &c., Nos. 44, 46 and 48, Olive street, opposite the 
Monroe House, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sligo Book Store and Paper Warehouse. 


Awa: H. SHULTZ, No. 136, north Main street, St. Louis, opposite the Bank. 
ti Wholesale dealer in aortty paper and anny. 


\HE ‘ebdend igne 4 hie the Mberty o of lathenlon you that he has removed bis 
place of business to Olive street, a few doors above Main, south side, in the 
Exchange Building, and three doors above Messrs. E. W. Clarke & Co.’s Bz anking 
House, where he is now opening, and will continue to receive during the Spring 
months, a large and tull assortment of the most . . 


Fashionable Styles of Goods, 


In his line, for gentlemen’s wear ; and where he will be pleased to see his old 
friends and customers, and their friends with them; and assures those who may 
favo: him with their patronage, that they shall receive his personal attention, and 


his best efforts to please. Very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 
J. G. SHELTON. 





Giles F. Filley, 
N ANUFACTURER of the celebrated prize premium cooking stoves ; also, 
Irving’s air tight cooking stoves, fancy parlor stoves, fancy box and coal 
stoves; dealer in tin plate, copper, sheet iron, block tin, rivets, tinner’s tools, ma- 
chines, &c. Warehouse No. 163 north Main street, St. Louis, Mo. Foundry on 
Lewis — near the water works. 


- TOBACCO. 


MULLEN, Tobacco Commission Merchant, 21 Washington Avenue, St. 
e Louis, Mo for the sale of Cuba and Havanna Tobacco; also, for Virginia 
manufactured tobacco, for which he has the agency. 





fireat Western Clothing Emporium! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 124 and 126 Second street, corner of Vine. 


W.L. & J. BIGELOW & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


BAKER, NELSON & Co., 51 Cedar street, New York. 
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Falion & Wright, 

ARRIAGE manufacturers and dealers, No. 90, Fifth street, between St. 

Charles and Locust, are constantly manufacturing, and have on hand, all 
styles of carriages, which they will sell on the most reasonable terms. They flat- 
ter themselves from the experience they have had in the business, to be able to 
furnish as good an article as can be bought in any market. Citizens and strangers 
are requested to call and examine for themselves. All carriages made by us are 


warranted to be as represented, or the money refunded. WESLEY FALLON, 
JAS. A. WRIGHT. 
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John Mullery, 

Po Horse Shoer, in the alley, opposite the Post Office, will as usual 

pay particular attention to the various diseases aff-cting the feet of horses, and 
will guarantee to give general satisfaction in either of the above departments. 


= | J 
Fruit Trees and Shrubbery, 

' or sale by JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS, at their fruit farm and nursery. 
This establishment is located seven miles South of St. Louis, Mo. There are 
Omnibus Coaches running daily from the City within one half mile of the estab- 
lishment. The Nursery and Gardens are open at all times (Sundays excepted) 
for the reception of visitors. Horticulturists and Amateurs are respectfully invi- 
ted to visit the establishment and examine for themselves. In directing the atten- 
tion of the public to their nursery, they would remark that one of the firm, (Mr. 
James Sigerson,) has been engaged in the above business for the last twenty 
five years; during that time he has tested many of the varieties now growing. 
This, with the assurance on their part of an intention to increase the number of 
their trees, as well as to add to their assortment from year to year, furnishes a 
strong guarantee to persons wishing to make choice selections of fruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prices for trees will beas reasonable as at any 
similar establishment East or West, and when desired, trees will be delivered free 
of charge in the city or on steamboats ; packed in good order for their destination. 
XFS All letters addressed to John Sigerson, St. Louis, or to James Sigerson, 


Carondolet, will meet with prompt attention. 
JOHN SIGERSON & BROS. 
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J. Bunpinc. B, Vorcr. 
Bunding & Voigt. 


HOLESALE dealers in drugs, chemicals, paints, oils, dye-stuffs, window 
glass, glassware, &c., &c. No. 100 Main street St. Louis, Mo. 
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- Hayden, 


(SUCCESSOR TO P. WILSON & co.) 
Se and manufacturer of saddlery, hardware, carrriage trimmings, 
saddle trees, hog skins, skirting, harness and bridle leather, wood and iron 
hames, &c. 47 Second street, (east side, between Pine and Olive streets, ) St. Louis, 
Mo. Manufacturing the greater portion of the articles in my line, and importing 
the remainder, my advantages are superior to any house in the trade. 





- Saint Louis Furniture Store, 


M. M. HARLOW, peepee. Manufactures and keeps constantly on 
hand every variety of household furniture, matresses, window blinds, wil- 


low ware, &c., &c. 

Also, manufactures to order every article in his line, with despatch. Orders 
from abroad promptly attended to, and goods carefully packed. All goods war- 
ranted, as recommended 

New Warehouse, No. 88 Second street, between Olive and Locust streets, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Clothing at Wholesale. 


RCHIBALD YOUNG & CO., 99 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. Wanzer Mi- 

nor & Co , 126 Pearl street, New York, Moses Wanzer and Henry J. Minor, 
New York, Archibald Young, St. Louis. 

N B.—We manufacture all of our own goods, and sell at the lowest possible 

prices. 


§ PHILANDER Bra.ey, 


Roitin CLarK, 2? 
¢ ALEXANDER CROSIER. 


Joun RENFREW, 4 


Eagle Foundry and Engine Shop. 


ORTH west corner of Main and Biddle streets. Manufacturers of all kinds 
of machinery, boilers and sheet iron work, portable circular saw mills always 
on hand, all orders executed with fidelity and despatch. 
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A splendid fortune may be gained by an outlay of £10 er £5. : 
Metropolitan Portrait Club. 


Offices—88, Albany rodd, London, England. 


HE Directors beg to announce that there will be drawn for a grand series of 
portrai's of all horses entered for the forthcoming Great Derby Race. 

The drawing will be conducted upon those honorable principles which have hith- 
erto given so great satisfaction, and secured to the above aossociation such extenst ve 
patronage; and that while the past success and high estimation in which the club 
is held are subjects of pleasing congratulation to the projectors, they encourage 
endeavors for a still further development of their plan. For the future, therefore, 
the number of prizes will be extended to the portraits of all horses that are 
entered for each particular race.—Non-starters as well as winners and starters. 
The following list is now open : 

5,000 members to each class. First class £10, second do. £5, third do. £1. 

Parties can have one or more shares in each or either of the different classes. 

Those members who draw the portraits of first, second, and third horses, the 
other starting horses, also those that do not start (but which are entered for the 
race), will receive the following prizes. The drawing will take place ten days 


before the races. 
Divi’ed am’gst 
Portrait of Do. Do. the portraits of Do. Do. 
first horse. Second do. Thirddo. Starters. non starters 
First class £20,000 £10,000 £5,000 £5,000 £10,000 
Second do. 10,000 5,000 2,500 2,500 5,000 
Third do. 2,000 1,000 500 500 1,000 
The number of prizes to be distributed in each class are 209, that being the 
number of horses entered for the race. All letters to contain a remittance drafts, 
bank-notes, &c., addressed and made payable to the managing director. 
JOHN BURRIDGE, Esq , 88, Albany Road, London, England. 
Numbers forwarded immediately on receipt of a remittance. Full particulars 
of the race will be sent with the fortunate numbers to each subscriber, so that he 
may know his position and whether or not he be one of the fortunate. Office 
commission 7 1-2 per cent., to be deducted from the above prizes. 
N. B.—Lists open for the St. Leger same as the above. 








J. HENW OOD, 


Hat Manufacturer, 712 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Missouri State Mutual Insurance 
Company. 


IRECTORS :—John O’Fallon, C. M. Valleau, Reuben Knox, Daniel D. Page, 
Oliver Bennett, John Sigerson, John S. McCune, Joseph A. Eddy, ‘Irue W. 
Hoit. 

This company is established upon the mutual principles of insurance, and is 
emphatically a home institution. The fire risks of this company are extended into 
all parts of this State. Its earnings are never employed or invested in stocks or 
real estate, but kept for the prompt liquidation of losses, and under the immediate 
control of the Directors. Every person insuring with this company becomes in- 
terested in its success, and its profits instead of being divided among a few stock- 
holders, belong to those who insure in this company. 

The Directors aware of the importance of a well secured fund, reliable in case 
of loss, and a mpleun der all ordinary calamity, assure the public that they bave 
already apledged fund ample and reliable for any contingency, with a monthly 
increase of premiums t over ten thousand dollars. For the length of time this, 
company has been in operation (six months) its business has been extended into 
all parts of the State and the city, and has received from the public a liberal pat- 
ronage, which has placed it upon a permanent basis. 

By an act incorporating this company, the parties insuring property therein, are 
entitled to the entire profits of the institution, the premium notes are also pledged 
by the charter for the payment of losses. 

The portfolio of the eompany is at all times open to the inspection of its mem- 
bers and those wishing to make insurance with it. Policies are issued from thirty 
days to six years, thereby effecting a permanent insurance, with a return premium 
of from fifteen to fifty per cent., according to the term of insurance. 

Agents for this company, may be found in all the principal towns in the State 
to whom applications may be made. 

Office of the company over E. W. Clark & Bro., corner Main and Olive streets, 
Exchange building, where insurance will be effected at the tariff rates of prefhium. 

C. M. VALLEAU, President, 


—e 


H. D. Bacon, Treasurer. 
S. F. Lepyarp, Secretary. 
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‘Home Mutual Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, 


OTWITHSTANDING the heavy loss sustained by this company in May last 

the stock notes now on hand amount to $350,000. The stock notes of the 
company are secured by lien upon real estate and approved endorsers. Office, No. 
,_ 120 North Third street. ° 

Directors :—1!. L. Garrison, A. P. Ladew, P. Salisbury, Jno. Whitehill, Jos. A. 

Eddy, Henry Kayser, D. D. Page, Theron Barnum, John Kern. 
ISAAC L, GARRISON President 
DD. Pace, Treasurer, ? 
PuiLtanver Sa.ispury, Secretary. 














JOHN D. M’MURRAY JAMES M. DORMAN 


WMURRAY & DOORMAN, 


RON RAILING MANUFACTORY corner of Third and Pine Streets, continue to manufacture 

at the above establishment, all kinds of Plain and Ornamental Iron Railing, Balconies, Bank 
and Jail Doors, Book Safes, Fire-Vauits, Iron Window Shutters, Iron Awnings, Lightning 
Rods, Bedsteads, Gratings, and in fact, any thing which can be formed of Iron. 








BURD, RUCKER & CO., 
No. 45 Main Street, St. Louis Missouri, 


ANUFACTURERS of Copper, Tin ond Sheet Iron Ware, Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, Bells 
\ weighing from 20 to 400 pounds, Brass Castings, Beer and Soda pumps, and general Stove 
Dealers. 


WESTERN BANE NOTE, 


Y Y Y . Yes Crrresayd e 
Card, Seal, and General Engraving Office, 
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No. 25 Chesnut Street, nearly opposite the Republican Office, 
ANK NOTES, Bills of Exchange, Bill Heads, Diplomas, Business, Professional, Visiting 
] Wedding and other Cards,; Notarial, County, Odd Fellows, Sons of Temperance, Masonic 
and Probate Seals: Wood Cuts, Xylographic Plates, Stencil Brands, Jewelry, Silver Ware, &c., 

engraved iz a superior manner by 





R. L, CAMPBELL. 
N. B. Druggists’ Lables, of every description, engraved and printed. 





Mm. TARVER, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 97 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, 
(TWO DOORS WEST OF THE POST OFFICE) 


® BE, RISE, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELZOR AT LAW, 
Office—No. 97 Chesnut street, 





St. Louis, Me. 





CHARLES & HAMMOND, 


BOOK AMD JOB PRINTERS, 


Chesnut Street, 
St. Louis Mo. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
DEVOTED TO 


AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, MECHANIC ARTS, INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENT, COMMERCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
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= TARVER & T. F. RISK, Bditors and Proprietors. 
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TERMS-—THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
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Tae Wesrern Journat is designed to embrace every subject connect- eo 
ed with Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Mechanic Arts, Mines, } 
and Internal Improvement. 

A portion of the work will be appropriated to Statistics, which will be be 


PUSLACATION OFFICE ; 
No 97, CHESNUT STREET, 2 doors West of the Post Office. 


collected and arranged with reference to the leading subjects contained in > 
‘S the respettive numbers. “ 

The development of the vast resources of the valley of the Mississippi, oD) 
Sand the improvement of the intellectual and social condition of its inhabi- >) 
tants, willbe constantly kept in view; and the leading article .of each 
6 number will«be devoted to the advancement of these objects. In, ‘attempt . 

% ing to illustrate and give direction to the economy connected with the } » 
(e@ leading pursuits of the country, the Editors have undertaken more than has 
am been done,.or proposed by any other journal with whieh they are acquaint- 
ag ed. ‘And it is by their labors in this department, mainly, that they, expect } % 
to make the work useful. 
Contributions are solicited on all subjects properly embraeég in the de- fe 
sign of the work. e 
; 73- Cuvss, composed of three individuals, will be furnished with the §2 
Westerw Jovrenar at the rate of $2 50 per annum. Five at $2,00. 3 
T3> Owing to the enlargement of the work, six numbers will hereafter & 
=) constitute a volume, and a general Index will be made*out to accompany the §2 
“=$ 6th and 12th numbers. 

> Publishers of Newspapers who will insert the foregoing prospectus 
e in their payers. once in three months, will be furnished with the work 
eS i for one year. 





